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We may defer an act, but we cannot defer a duty. 
The grammar of duty has no future tense. Deferring 
is not always procrastinating. It may be one’s duty 
to defer, but it is never one’s duty to procrastinate. 
Deferring calls for wisdom. A fool can procrasti- 
nate. “Some day” may be the right time, and 
again it may be no time. The man who promises to 
do a present duty some day, is often told that “some 
day” may be too late. But some day always ig too 
late for what duty demands now. 


There are just two centers in the universe,—Self 
and God. One’s thoughts, purposes, desires, aspira- 
tions, and endeavors, are sure to have their direction 
toward one or the other of these centers, Every per- | 
son lives for God, or lives for Self; and his life is a 
success or a failure accordingly. If a man lives for 
Self, he is not likely to prove a blessing to himself ; 
and he certainly is no more likely to prove a blessing 
to others. If he lives for God, his life will reach, in 
its outgoing, all these who are between himself and 





having the larger blessing that is sure to come to those 
who are a blessing. 
a life for God is life-expanding. 


A life for Self is life-destructive ; 
One tends toward 
Death ; the other tends toward Life. 


Following Christ is not identical with imitating 
Christ. A soldier has it as his duty to follow his 
commander; but it-is not incumbent upon him, nor 
isit his duty, to do just what his commander does. 
The very fact that the one is a subordinate and the 
other is a commander, renders it impossible that the 
work of the two should be identical, or in all points 
similar. When our Lord says to every one of us, 
“ Follow me,” he does not say, in substance, “ Do as I‘ 
do;” but-he does mean to be understood as saying, 
“Do as I would have you do.” Our duty in matters 
of dress and diet and social intercourse is not to be 
decided by a close imitation of the ways of our 
Lord in those spheres severally, but it is to be per- 
ceived in the,light of the principles which he enun- 
ciated for our instruction and guidance. We may 
imitate without following; we may follow without 
imitating. : 
A spirit of love will show itself in kindly thoughts 
about others, as well as in kindly words to others. 
And he who is full of love toward others, will be 
pretty stire to win love from others. On the other 
hand, he who fails ‘to bear himself in kindliness 
toward his fellows, will be quite likely to fail of 
winning kindly words and ways from others. When, 
therefore, you find a man whom everybody. seems to 
love, you may take it for granted that he has a heart 
full of love for his fellows, and that he is reaping the 
fruit of the seed he has sown. And when you hear 
a man complaining that this world is a cold one, and 
that there are few who seem to love him as they 
ought to, you will be justified in thinking that the 
real trouble in his case is his unkindly feeling toward 
others, with the consequent return to him of the 
judgment wherewith he judges his fellows. Hg who 
lacks love from others, is he who lacks love for others. 


A reverent adoring fear of the creature in view of. 
the Creator’s infinite holiness and might, is an emo- 
tion which belonged to man in his state of innocence. 
Another fear, base and ignoble in its nature, came 
with the fall; and its expression, “I was afraid,” is 
the first articulate admission recorded of human 
guilt. The new experience which entered then into 
the heart has remained there ever since, with multi- 
form and disquieting manifestations. Unfilial fear 
of God, demeaning fear of man, fear respecting the 
fixed conclusions of the past and the veiled events of 
the future, fear for reputation and property and 
health, fear by day and by night for ourselves and 
for our dear ones, afraid of life, afraid of death, 
afraid of the great hereafter,—so do we often go fal- 
teringly on our way, beset by a torturing host that 
hinders our efficiency and spoils our peace. The 
Creator, alike as the Jehovah of the Old Testament 
and the Redeemer of the New, recognizes this fear- 
fulness as faithlessness, and seeks to remove it by 
constantly reiterating to his people the ciarion-toned 
‘command, “ Fear not,” enforcing his word by every 
incentive and argument. He enjoins, rebukes, per- 





fidence; he cheers us in the darkness as a parent 

does a shrinking child, promising, he the almighty 

Father, to be with us, to hold our hand, to call us by 

our name, to defend and save us. And still we fear, 

and are readier to depend on others than on him, 
Into the holy city, the fearful, it is written, shall not 
enter. When freed from a lifelong bondage of die- 
trust and apprehension at its gate, many. an unbur- 
dened pilgrim may say with Dante, in his vision: 
“And of a truth it seemed to me that my heart was 
so gladsome that it could not be my heart, because of 
its changed condition.» Would that we could antici- 
pate this release, responding even now, while we meet 
and battle with life’s strange afflictions : “ Lord, they 
are in thy hand: I will not be afraid.” 





THE HOME AS A DISTRIBUTING CENTER. 


The beauty of a fountain is its overflow. The good 
it does outside of itself it does by means of its over- 
flow. Deep down, out of sight, is the cool, clear pool 
from which the sparkling jets arise, but the world sees 
and finds refreshment in the overflowing streams. 

The eultivated Christian home of these later times 
is something almost’ unique in its beauty. Its possi- 
bilities for good grow greater with every passing de- 
cade, and with every enlargement of the application 
of Christian principles. As the family is the unit in 
the church as well as in the state, it is to thoroughly 
good and righteous family life that the church must 
look for its greatest element of strength. That family 
life is strongest which regards itself, not exclusively 
in the individuals of which it is made up, but which 
‘looks at itself in its solidarity, in its wholeness, in its 
unbroken oneness. It is not, however, so particu- 
larly of what the family is in itself and for itself that 
we now speak, as of what the home may be and should 
be for others, outside itself. 

Every home might doubtless ask itself with profit 
whether from its deep inner life an overflow richer in 
quality and in quantity, and streams of life and re- 
freshment steadier in their outgoing to a greater 
number all about it, are not possible, and for all 
reasons desirable. 

As the fountain collects its waters from many a 
trickling rill, from the welling up of many under- 
ground veins of moisture, threading their way through _ 
the great rock-layers, from a thousand seen and unseen 
sources, so the home of to-day has poured into itnum- 
berless contributions from a thousand sources of knowl- 
edge, of education, of thought, of art, of culture, of 
religion,—never-ending streams of supply, which 
should pour out again in more beautiful and bene- 
ficent forms than those in which they entered them, 
even as the lovely jets of the fountain rise in ares of 
finished beauty and fall in yitalizing showers. In- 
deed, without this constant outgoing we should some- 
times feel that our homes were over-full,—that we could 
not assimilate all that we so increasingly receive, 
The relief to this plethora will come by distributing 
of our fulness to homes where there is a scarcity. 

In respect of this material overflow, it is quite true 
that some homes are bound by their fulness of supply 
to be larger and freer distributing centers than others, 
How different the busy scenes,in a large distributing 
office in our postal service, and in the quiet country 








God ; and so he will prove a blessing to others, while 


suades, to this end; he stimulates to courage and con- 


post-office with few letters and meager relations with 
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the great world! There should be an overflow in 
every home in aecordance with its material advan- 
tages, and in a direct ratio to what so freely flows 

into it. , 

But it is in a far deeper sense than in the mere 
giving of external and material gifts—though these, 
too, are oftentimes the channels of the spiritual,— 
that the home is to be a distributing center. Centers, 
beside those furnished by churches and Sunday- 
schools, are needed all through society for the com- 
munication of new spiritual force, just as the nervous 
ganglia at different points serve for the storing up of, 
and impartation of, fresh nervous force to the body. 
We touch here upon the mystery of the impartation 
of spiritual force from one person to another, which 
is the way by which the kingdom is carried on in this 
world; and although we cannot tell the precise man- 
ner of its working, nor analyze it too closely, lest the 
spirit escape in the dissection, we know that certain 
homes give out a helpful influence, that a breath of 
something divine is. mingled in their atmosphere, and 
_ that life and regenerative influences flow out from 
them to whole neighborhoods. Such homes stand for 
God and goodness in the world. 

* To emphasize one of the ways, and one quite within 
the power of most homes, in which the home exerts 
its influence and diffuses its own spirit, we instance 
hospitality. Hospitality starids on the border-line 
_of the spiritual and the material. In its form mate- 
rial, its best part is the accompanying power to bestow 
with the material and the substantial the gift of our- 
selves, our thoughts, our aspirations, our hopes, our 
beliefs, for the strengthening and stimulating of our 
guests. “The gift without the giver is bare.” That 
we do occasionally find that we have entertained 


angels unawares, is perhaps the reward of our en-, 


deavor to present with the visible hospitality the 
invisible hospitality of the spirit also. 

Hospitality is one way in which every family gives 
of the overflow of its life. And the old saying, that 
“every man’s house is his castle,” should not, in these 
days, be taken to mean that we are privileged to 
barricade ourselves agginst our fellows, and desper- 
ately keep the world at bay, but rather that our 
homes and houses furnish us a place where we can 
call together those whom we can benefit and please, 
and share our home life with them. 

It is not always the home in which modern appli- 


ances most abound that is most helpful to thosé out-4 which binds her to her children? When God said, “ Therefore 


side. It is the household whose sources of supply are 
deepest, that can most unfailingly furnish an outgoing 
and overflowing stream of good influence. It is the 
home whose interior life is one of thorough integrity, 
loving sympathy, and noble comprehensive Christian 
thought, that will tell on the community where it is 
placed. Every home can, in its own way, according 
to its peculiar genius and after its own ability, become 
a distributing center of good,—the little homes as well 
as the larger, the humble as well as the grand, the 
poor as well asthe rich ones. The spirit of ministry 
and service does not depend for its strength on the 
amount of: material with which it has to deal. 

If every home—every Christian home—were the 
distributing center of good as truly as some homes 
are, how soon a network of holy influences would be 
woven across our broad land which no power of evil 
could break! . There are homes in which every mem- 
ber of the family is an avowed disciple of Christ. It 
is a beautiful thought that such a family presents a 
solid front of strength to the world. As one they 
pray together, as one they embody the life and mind 
of Christ. Thus in the variety of their several natu- 
ral temperaments, and in the use of diverse talents, 
showing the lovely unity that is in Christ. 

Perhaps in the intense individualism of the present 
time, the family idea, the family as the unit of society, 
has too much fallen into the background. It is not 
the divided family, rent by internal divisions, that 
effects good in a community. It is that family which 
is centered around a common idea,—that one whose 
unity springs from a common grafting into one 
Branch—that has a power for good. It is the family 
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a cumulative influence according to its membership. 

It is the nature of the over-full to overflow. How 
can we distribute that which we do not possess? Otr 
homes cannot be distributing centers df good until 
they are good, and possess goodness in-an overflowing 
measure. How small are our ideas of what God is 
willing to give us in order that we may dispense it! 
But, as Spurgeon says, “God blesses us all up to the 
fall measure and extremity of what it is safe for him 
to do.” If we ask in order to consume the answers 
to our prayers on ourselves, we shall not receive ; but 
if we ask in order that we may dispense wae 8 good 
gifts, he will hear our prayer. 

What is nearer the idea of heaven on ‘its than 
the true Christian home, where hearts are centered 
and anchored in each other’s faithful affection? To 
reach out, from that firm rock, a hand to the buffeted 
and homeless ones,—to become a haven to the ship- 
wrecked,—to let streams of comfort flow out from 
our comfortable, well-ordered homes, is one design of 
God for the inmate of such a home. Who areso 
able to help the unsteady as those who have found a 
state of stable equilibrium, their hearts stayed on God, 
and resting in the roomy spaces of a great mutual 
affection ? 

“The heart grows so large, so rich, so variously 
endowed, when it has a great sense of bliss, that it 
can give smiles to some, and tears to others,‘with 
equal sincerity, and enjoy its own peace throughout 
all,” says Hawthorne; and what is true of the indi- 
vidual is true of the family. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is more than one kind cf love in this world, and 
every kind of love that has any right to exist is best in 
its own sphere, A father’s love is best in a father’s 
sphere, a husband’s love is best in a husband’ssphere, 
a brother’s love is best in a brother’s spbere, and so in 
all the spheres of social life. But a mother’s love is 
unique in its nature and in its power. On this point it 
would seem that there could be no difference of opinion. 
Yet a Kansas reader is ready to join issue just here, after 
this fashion : 


In The Sunday School Times of August 16 is an article [an 
Editorial Note] entitled ‘There is No. Love Like a Mother’s 
Love.” Is not the love which a loving, faithful Christian wife 
gives to her husband higher and more heavenly than a mother’s 
love? Is she not bound to him by a stronger tie than that 


shall a man leave his father and his mother, and cleave unto 
his wife,” did he mean that he should leave the greater good 
for the less? Does not God rather lead man from the lesser 
blessing to the greater? We observe that when the all-seeing 
God wished to picture the love between Christ and the church, 
he took the love of the bride and bridegroom as the holiest love 
known between creatures, to convey to the human mind the 
sacredness of the relation to Christ. If the mother’s love was 
greatest, why was not that used to illustrate the great fact? 
Is it not the wife’s duty to make her husband know that her 
love is worth more to him than any and all others but God’s? 
And his duty to her, is it not likewise the same? For years I 
have seen this subject very recklessly and thoughtlessly handled 
in the pulpit, and I should be glad to have you solve the prob- 
lem, if your space permits. 

In the first place, let it be borne in mind that it was 
not said, in the article referred to, that a mother’s love 
is “higher and more heavenly” than a wife’s, but simply 
that “‘there is no love like a mother’s love,” in its 
“abiding power” on those who experience it. Yet, on 
the other hand, it can be said that the love that costs 
most, and does most, and endares most, is always likely 
to be most profound and most permanent, and that on 
this account no wife has the possibility of loving her 
husband as a mother loves her child. Does God call a 
man, when he marries a wife and leaves his mother, to 
turn from a greater good to a lesser? Of course, he does 
not; but he calls on that young man and that young 
woman who have not yet known the joys of parental 
love to leave the lesser joys of being devoted children, 
and to share the greater joys of being devoted parents, 
Love is always best, not in receiving, but in giving. 
Children receive more love than they give. Hence God 
calls those who have been children to experience the 
higher privilege of loving their own children. Why 


under the figure of conjugal love? Because that rela- 





does God picture the love between Christ and his church | 


and esas and both Christ and i a ies 0. the 
supreme ‘love of God the Father, who gives 4 mother’s 
love as well as a father’s to every individual child of his, 
‘As one whom his mother comforts,” says God the 
Father, “so will I comfort you.” A wife's love is, at its 
best, very dear, very precious, and very sacred; but it 
begins too late? and it costs too little, to be comparable in 
holy devotedness with a mother’s love. 


Curiosity as to the unseen world and as to the life 
beyond the grave, is a potent factor in men’s thinking. 
In all ages and everywhere the human mind has busied 
itself with this subject. The Bible kas less to say about 
it than is said in other sacred books of the ages; so little, 
indeed, that curiosity is still unsatisfied, and exengises 
itself in surmises over possible inferences from the few 
statements that are clearly made in the inspired text. 
The recent study of the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, in the International lesson series, has brought 
into fresh prominence many of the questions in this 
sphere that have been under discussion for centuries. 
Among other points involved, is the meaning of the 
Greek word Hades, that is rendered as “hell” in our 
ordinary English version, but is given in its original 
form in the Revised Version: So many inquiries have 
been received on this subject,-that it would seem well to 
give further attention to it, especially in view of such a 
letter as the following from a perplexed correspondent 
in California : 

I have received much benefit from your “ Nutes on Open 
Letters,” and, being now in trouble over the lesson of August 
10, I write to the only souree I know of for light. I have been 
for twelve years a teacher in the Sunday-school. I am a Meth-- 
odist, but the past three. years I have lived where there is no 
Methodist church. I was invited te take a class of young men 
in the Presbyterian Sunday-school, which I did; and I still 
continue to teach there, the class representing nearly all shades 
of belief. I have always taught the lesson of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus as portraying for here and hereafter the condition of 
two classes of persons. California is a stronghold of the Ad- 
ventist Church, whose members hold that there is no conscious- 
ness, on the part’of the dead, from death till the resurrection. 
This community has many persons of that belief, who press 
their views into every home and church possible. The lesson 
in question is one of their favorite “battle-grounds,” and for 
Weeks before the lesson they were talking, and distributing 
tracts, preparing the way for their view of the lesson; and, as 
might be expected, the older scholars came loaded with ques- 
tions concerning this particular. teaching,—-questions which the 
limited advantages of a farmer would not enable him to answer. 
President Dwight says: “‘ Hades, the place of departed spirits.” 
Our objectors say Hades is the grave, and nowhere can it cor- 
rectly be rendered to mean a place of future consciousness, 
Now, I want to know by what authority scholars translate the 
same word to mean the grave in one instance, and Paradise, or 
the place of departed spirits, in another instance. How can I 
prove to my Class that Hades is not the grave, but the inter- 
mediate state? Another question : Is it a fact that the sense of 
-our Saviour’s answer to the thief on the cross (Luke 23 : 43) is 
controlled by the comma, or punctuation? When we reach 
that lesson, we shall have the same differences confronting us. 
So far as I am concerned, I want the truth, no matter what it 
is. I want to teach the truth, and be able to defend the truth. 
I have no access to books that treat on this subject, and I know 
of nowhere to send for such information as will help me in this 
trouble but to you, and I trust to get some satisfactory explana- 
tion, for which I/will be very thankful. 

In the Old Testament pages the subject of the future 
state receives comparatively little attention. The Hebrew 
word Sheol is employed to designate the realm, or the 
region, of the dead. This word is sometimes translated, 
in our ordinary English Bible, “the grave,” sometimes 
“pit,” and sometimes “hell.” The word Sheol itse!f 
throws no light on the condition of those who are within 
its bounds; nor, indeed, is such light supplied by the 
uses of this wofd in ‘its several connections. It is true 
that he who speaks in Ecclesiastes (Eccl. 9: 10) tells of 
the time when in his darkness of mind he supposed there 
was “no work, nor device, nor knowlédge, nor wisdom, 
in sheol;” but this was while he was in the blindness 
of unbelief.’ Afterwards he came to believe (Eccl. 12:7) 
that at death the dust of man’s body shall “ return to the 
earth as it was: and the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it.” This settles no question as to the condition of 
those who are in Sheol. But while the words of the Old 
Testament throw no light on the future state, we know 
very well from outside sources what opinions on the 
subject prevailed among the Jews at the time of the 
writing of the New Testament, and before. The Jews 
held that “Sheol,” or “ Hades,” was divided into two 
departments,—‘‘ Paradise,” the abode of the blessed ; and 

“ Gehenna,” the abode of the lost,—a great gulf sepa- 
rating the two departments. This was the prevalent 
opinion among the Pharisees in the days of our Lord, 








tion is an institutional one, rather than one of very birth 


ered it is in the light of this prevalent opinion that 
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the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus must be read 
asa parable, It is not that that parable clearly teaches 
that that view is a correct one; but it is that that para- 
ble must not be said to declare against that view. While, 
again, it is true that the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment was written without punctuation, and that there- 
fore it would be a grammatical possibility to read the 
words of our Lord to the thief on the cross, “ Verily I 
say unto thee to-day, Thou shalt be with me in Para- 
dise” (Luke 22: 48), it is also true that that reading 
would be a practical absurdity, as those words stand in 
the narrative. The thief on the cross asked to be remem- 
bered. by our Lord when the Messiah’s kingdom had 
come. Our Lord’s response was that the humble peti- 
tioner for mercy should not have to wait for a future day, 
but that that very day he should be in Paradise—the 
state of the blessed dead as the Jews understood it—with 
our Lord. So all the way through the New Testament 
teachings, while there is no explicit statement of what is 
to be the condition of the dead between the hour of death 
and the resurrection, there are repeated references in 
the New Testament to the Jewish idea of a Paradise and 
a Gelienna in Hades, without any suggestion of this view 
being an erroneous one, If, indeed, it be true that the 
spirit of man is unconscious in the intermediate period 
between death and the resurrection, the Bible does not 
say so, orteachso. When the Apostle Paul was “caught 
up into Paradise” (2 Cor. 12: 4), he heard a good many 
things that he did not report ; but he doesn’t say that there 
was nothing being said there. 








MUSIC. 
BY M. WOOLSEY STRYKER, D.D. 


When reason hesitates and language fails, 
Thy voice takes up the fugue, and lifts the strain 
To ranges where the heart alone prevails, 
Assuming ends.that disappoint all pain. 


Mid stress of storm, o’er spirits tempest-tosse 
Fall sudden shreds of final harmony,— 
The haunting presence of an Eden lost, 
And prelude of that Paradise to be, 


Now sad and tense thy deeper voice is heard, 
Immortal hope with mortal grief contending ; 
But stern progressions pledge the chords deferred, 

All sevenths in triumphant octaves ending. 


For, far above earth’s cries, the angels’ singing 
Is tremulous with overtures of peace ; 
Thy realms with pentecostal chimes are ringipg 
That great dawn in, when all confusions cease. 
So what ear hath not heard thy sounds foretoken, 
Of bounds beyond the strifes of present pain, 
Far overtones by no wild minors broken, 
The song of Miriam to Messiah’s reign ! 
Chicago, Ill, 





MR. PETRIE’S EXCAVATION IN THE 
SOUTH OF JUDAH. 


BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, LL.D. 


At last the spade of the excavator has been driven 
into the sacred soil of Palestine, and a glimpse has been 
allowed us, not only into the age of the kings before the 
Babylonian exile, but even into that older period of the 
patriarchs which preceded the exodus. After ten years 
of patient importunity, the Palestine Exploration Fund 
has persuaded the Turkish Government to grant it per- 
mission to excavate in the Holy Land; and the Fund 
was fortunate enough to secure Mr. Flinders Petrie’s 
services for beginning the work. In spite of Turkish 
obstruction, illness and bad weather, Mr. Petrie has suc- 
ceeded, after only two or three weeks of digging, in 
achieving really marvelous results. 

The scene of his excavations has been Tel el-Hesy, 
about three miles from Umm Laqis, long supposed to 
represent the site of the biblical Lachish, Umm 
LAgqis, however, turns out to have been nothing more 
then a small village not older than Roman times, and, 
though it undoubtedly is the Lachish of Jerome, the 
real Lachish of the Old Testament must be sought else- 
where. Mr. Petrie, in fact, has discovered it at Tel el- 
Hesy, the name of the ancient city having been trans- 
ferred to a neighboring village after the return from the 
exile and the abandonment of the old site. 

Tel el-Hesy takes its name from a spring which rises 


just below its walls. The spring is the only fowntain of 


fresh water for miles around, and accounts, not only for 
the situation of Lachish, but also for its former impor- 


tance. At.a short distance from the Tel it is joined by a 
brackish brook, which flows from the adjacent but smaller 


‘shown by Egyptian exploration to be of the eleventh 


original Eglon. The later Eglon of Roman days is at a 
little distance off, at Khurbet el-’ Ajlan. 

Tel el-Hesy stands on a platform of rock, on which 
rises an artificial mound two hundred feet square and 
sixty feet high. The height is formed by the ruins of 
the towns that have risen, one over the other, upon the 
spot. At the top come relics of a Greek settlement, 
which is shown by its pottery to have been earlier than 
the time of Alexander the Great. The lowest, and there- 
fore the oldest, town, was encircled by a brick wall 
twenty-eight feet eight inches thick, which has been 
repaired more than once. As Mr, Petrie found black 
Pheenician pottery of a peculiar type, which has beep 


century B. C., above the ruins of the wall, it is evident 
that the city to which the wall belonged must have been 
the Amorite Lachish which was overthrown by Joshua 
(Josh. 10 : 32). The huge wall that surrounded it was 
oné of those which caused the Amorite cities to be de- 
scribed as “great and walled upto heaven” (Deut. 1: 28), 
After the destruction of the Amorite fortress came a 
period of desolation, during which half-civilized nomads 
built their huts on the mound which covered the remains 
of the Canaanitish city. The huts were rudely con- 
structed of mud and rolled pebbles from the valley 
below, and we must see in them an illustration of the 
troubled period of the Judges. 

With the establishment of the Israelitish monarchy, 
there arrived a new era of prosperity. A new city 
arose on the old site, and a new wall, thirteen feet in 
thickness, was built around it. Towers stood at its 
corners, one of which still remains. The wall under- 
went no less than four rebuildings, and possibly more. 
On the southern side the city was still further fortified, 
—Mr. Petrie thinks in Manasseh’s reign. Here a wall 
twenty-five feet thick was built over a great glacis slope 
forty feet in height, formed of blocks of stone faced with 
plaster, and approached by a long flight of steps. The 
steps started from a building in the valley, the gateway 
of which is still standing. 

Thé glacis slope consists of a layer of earth, ten feet 
deep, which overlies the ruins of a building eighty-five 
feet in length. This building itself stands on a bed of 
soil ten feet thick, beneath which is another large build- 
ing, which has been burned with fire, but subsequently 
-restored. The walls of the earlier building were of clay 
brick, the doorways being of fine white limestone. Many 
of the blocks belonging to it were used a second time 
when the building was reconstructed. On two or three 
of them are curious pilasters with volutes which resem- 
ble rams’ horns. Mr. Petrie suggests that they reveal 
to us the shape of “the horns of the altar.” 

The most important fact disclosed by the stones of the 
earlier building, which is probably as old as the time of 
Solomon, is that, though drafted, they show no* trace of 
the “claw-tool.” Now the “claw-tool” was employed 
in Greece from the earliest times; and as it was notintro- 
duced into Egypt until after the contact of that country 
with Greece, we may consider it as of Greek invention 
and unknown to the East before the age of the exile. 
At length, therefore, a criterion has been discovered for 
determining the age of the stone buildings met with in 
Palestine, and the controversy as to the age of the walls 
of the Harim at Jerusalem is finally closed. Since from 
top to bottom they have been worked with the “claw- 
tool,” we must conclude that they are altogether of 
Herodian date. On the other hand, the Ramet el-Khalil 
near Hebron, in which some scholars have seen the site 
of Mamre, shows no traces of the tool; and we may 
accordingly assign it to the pre-exilic epoch. 

One of the chief results obtained by Mr. Petrie is a 
determination of the periods to which the various forms 
of pottery found in Palestine severally belong. Wenow 
know what kind of pottery is Amorite, what is early 
Israelite, what is early and what is late Jewish. The 
excavator will no longer have to choose his sites at hap- 
hazard. A glance at the pottery will henceforth assure 
him of the age to which a particular site belongs. 

Mr. Petrie’s excavations have further shown what a 
rich harvest awaits the scientific explorer in the Holy 
Land. There, as in Egypt or Assyria, the soil still holds 
in its bosom the inscriptions and other monuments which 
are yet to throw floods of light on Old Testament his- 
tory. Among the Tel el-Amarna tablets are despatches 
sent by the governor of Lachish to the Egyptian king 
in the century before the exodus. Lachish, therefore, 
must have possessed an archive-chamber, and there is 
no reason why the clay tablets of the archive-chamber 
should not yet be found. The short time at Mr. Petyje’s 
disposal last spring prevented him from doing much 


sively on the site of Lachish. It remains for the future 
excavator to bring to light the monuments that lie buried 
within them. 


Queen’s College, Oxford. 





ELATION, 


BY THE REV. T. W. FOWLE,. 


By elation I mean the feeling of gladness which comes 
of success, especially on some marked occasion or in 
some defihite way. Such success obtains in the field of 
religion as well as in trade or art or war; but we are a 
little’ apt to look askance at it, and feel, with some truth, 
that it is out of place, and inconsistent with the humility 
and self-abnegation that are the characteristics of vital 
religion. Nor is it confined to great achievements. A 
successful Sunday-school teacher, plainly seen and ac- 
knowledged to be such, is just as surely elated as great 
artists or victorious soldiers, Itis a great gift of God, 
but of all gifts the most difficult to handle rightly; and 
the Christian will naturally turn to Christ’s example for 
instruction and guidance. 

Now, to meet the Christian’s inquiry by pointing to 
the cross as that which rebukes elation and success, is 
not altogether wise; it is to cure elation by destroying 
it, to apply the most potent of all remedies to a disease 
for which it was not intended. If we want to know how 
to bear.sorrow, say three-fourths of our spiritual experi- 
ences, we go to Calvary ; but if we want to learn how to 
bear elation,—say the remaining fourth,—we must go 
elsewhere ; and I propose that we should go to our Lord’s 
entrance into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, and watch 
him there. 

For this was Christ’s one great day of success and of 
power, of open andirresistibletriumph. Itis that which 
we sum up in one word,—popularity. Whatever he had 
of ambition or the wish to exercise power over men’s 
minds and actions, he could have gratified that day. 
And because you cannot keep popularity out of religion, 
therefore it could not be absent from the experience of 
the Son of man. To be popular is to be recognized for 
what we are and can do. Christ was met by multitudes 
shouting the praises of the coming Messiah, and he 
entered Jerusalem as a king, returning victorious from 
war, enters his capital which his valor has defended and 
saved. Nomorestriking example of popularity, no more 
potent source of elation, can be imagined than this, 
What use, then, did Christ make of it? 

First, he accepted it cordially, and thereby stamped 
it as a perfectly natural thing to be received in the spirit 
in which it was tendered. When the Pharisees, inspired 
by the envy natural to popularity lovers who see it de- 
parting from themselves to others, bade him rebuke his 
disciples, his memorable answer was, “If these should 
hold their peace, the stones would immediately cry out.” 
To like to be liked, then, is not a wrong thing; popu- 
larity begets an elation that is capable of much spiritual 
good. Every one on that day (and this covers the case 
of national or civic festivals) was the better for it,— 
Christ himself included, whose spirit was stirred to con- 
fidence and stfenuous action. It did the disciples good 
by nerving them with hopes and assurances that sur- 
vived even that terrible week, and Christ would not 
allow their praises of himself to be repressed or dis- 
couraged. Tlie people were improved by the spectacle 
of goodness triumphing, by the appreciation of something 
better than themgelves, and with pre-eminent powers of 
doing them good. Every one at Jerusalem who had any 
sympathy with good, closed the day a better man than he 
began it. From elation to elevation the step is short. 

But then, secondly, he recognized the limitations of 
success and of popularity,—and that is just where men 
fail. The elation of the present did not blind him to 
the sorrows of the future; his own personal triumph 
could not close his heart to the misery and ruin of the 
exultant multitudes about him, ‘“ When he beheld the 
city, he wept over it,”—so close together, in all pure 
spirits, are the fountains of joy and sorrow. From the 
intoxicating effects of success, especially in the form uf 
popular jubilation,—those effects that so fatally influence 
for evil the spirits of great men,—Christ showed hintself 
free. He possessed the supreme gift of not thinking 
about himself, just when all the world was thinking 
about him. Hence he had no hankering after popu- 
larity, could submit to no degrading compromises for 
its sake, and carried within his soul a voice—the voice 
of the will of God—so clear and audible that the hosan- 
nas of the shouting crowds made no impression upon his 
mind. “ Paris,” said Hénri IV., when preparing to turn 
renegade, “is well worth a mass.” Not even to save 
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mit to anything inconsistent with himself, with right, or 
with the will of God. 

And so, thirdly, Christ tried to turn his popularity 
to good uses, and “lost it, as was likely to happen, 
in the attempt. Trying to effect a moral reform, he 
roused against himself all the powers of the spirit of 
reaction. He attacked the interests of the priesthood 
and the interests of trade by driving the traders out of 
the temple; and it would be strange if, as a rule, the 
mass of men were not Stirred to fury by one or other of 
these attacks, But to this he added the still worse offense 
of refusing to use his influence on behalf of the popular 
party politics of the day, and had the hardihood to tell 
the people that, so far as religion was concerned, peace 
and order under the Roman rule was better than was 
aimless, hopeless rebellion. There is no surer way of 
earning popular hatred than to oppose the claims of 
reason and common sense to popular demands among 
small, weak peoples, aiming at the impossible, and re- 
fusing to submit to the inevitable. The Jews were in 
this, as in so many other respects, the martyr nation of 
the’ world, and by their faults, and by the punishment 
of those faults, have taught mankind that, as against 
material interests, the resistance of the weaker is in the 
long run futile, and that submission, where it can be had 
without dishonor and with justice, is thé proper course 
to pursue. But how many leaders of men have had the 
courage to say so? and what sufferings would have been 
apared the world if they had risked their popularity to 
speak their mind ! 

But we have wandered for a moment from the con- 
temptation of Christ in the hour of his popularity, and 
of the use to which he put it, which makes one of the 
most effective and interesting episodes even in that 
Divine life. Shall we say that it teaches us the source 
and use of good spirits, and especially of that form of 
good spirits which comes of success in life and popu- 
larity among our neighbors? For to feel and know by 
certain proof that we are influencing men for good, is 
the mainstay of religious work, as we all know. But we 
know also what temptations assail us in the use of it, 
and how apt men are to advise us to put down those 
abuses by mere denial of the thing itself,—a kind of 
spiritual asceticism, which abstains from enjoyment of 
good gifts lest we may do ourselves harm. ; 

It is a good thing, therefore, in so delicate and difficult 
& matter, to have Christ to turn to, and to discover how 
he treated success, how he used popularity, how his soul 
passed through elation as through agony, and gathered 
blessedness as it passed. These are problems which men 
—and not only men, but whole nations—have to face and 
answer. Nor will Sunday-school teachers escape the 
common lot, Perhaps the true key lies, after all, in the 
simple fact that, however elated we may be at the good 
that is being accomplished, there still remains the vast 
expanse of misery, sin, and punishment over which 
Christ, when he beheld the city, was fain to weep in the 
very hour of his earthly triumph. 


Tilip Rectory, Oxford, England, 





LATIMER. 
BY THE REV. 8. F, HOTOHKIN. 


Bishop Ryle, in his “Bishops and Clergy of Other 
Days,” gives a sketch of Bishop Latimer. This noble 
. man lived in the reigns of Henry VIL, Henry VIIL, 
and Edward VI., and was martyred in the reign of 
“Bloody Mary.” He saw the dark superstition of 
Romish times in England. Those who followed Wyclif 
diffused some light, but the majority of the priests were 
ignorant. Strype says some of them could scarcely 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, or say the Ten Command- 
ments, The service was in Latin, and the preaching 
was scant and poor. The monks were not very useful. 
Fuller relates how, in 1489, an Italian obtained an im- 
mense amount of money in England by having the 
Pope’s power to absolve sins. Bibles were very costly, 
and it was dangerous to have them for fear of being 
thought a heretic. Prayers to the Virgin Mary and to 
the saints, and pilgrimages to holy places, and the adoring 
of images and of relics, formed much of the religion of 
the day. The Reformers began to grope into truth 
gradually, by what Fuller styles “a twilight religion.” 

Still they persevered. Thelight increased in Edward’s 
short but wonderful reign. Hooker says: “He died 
young, but lived long, if life be action.” Cranmer and 
the other Reformers went on encouraged in their work. 
Ridley and Hooper became bishops, and a liturgy was 
prepared. The first book of homilies was issyed to aid 
in preaching. The hard work of the Reformers in the 
midst of opposition is well likened by Bishop Ryle to 


the rebuilding of a house, or the guiding of a ship 
“through a narrow and difficult strait, against current, 
wind, and tide,” 

Latimer was born about 1485. His birthplace was 
Thurcaston in Leicester County, near Mount Serrel, In 
preaching before Edward VL. he stated that his father 
was a yeoman who rented a farm, employing six men. 
There was a sheep-walk for one hundred of these ahimals, 
while the Bishop’s mother “milked thirty kine.” The 
father kept the son at school, and brought up his family 
in the faith and fear of God. He was hospitable and 
benevolent. The son went to Cambridge University. 
He says, “I was as obstinate a Papist;as any was in 
England.” His oration when he was made Bachelor of- 
Divinity was adverse to “ Philip Melancthon and his 
opinions.” Latimer violently opposed the Reformation; 
but the martyr Bilney, at Cambridze, asked to privately 
confess his faith to him, and Latimer says, “I learned 
more by his confession than beforein many years. From 
that time forward I began to smell the Word of God, and 
forsook the school-doctors and such fooleries.”” He was 
zealous in his Protestantism, and visited the sick and 
the prisoners with Bilney. He became a powerful 
preacher in the pulpits of the university, and hundreds 
were incited to study the Scriptures and seek salvation. 
Becon declares that his sermons moved well-affected 
hearers to detest sin, and practice godliness, 

Persecution arose, and an attempt was made to stop 
the preaching of Latimer; but the church of the Augus- 
tine Friars was still open to him, He was charged with 
heresy. However, King Henry the Eighth was his 
friend, and made him one of his chaplains. He was 
given charge of the parish of West Kington, and was 
laborious in parish work and preaching. His adver- 
saries succeeded in getting him excommunicated, and 
for a time imprisoned, but the king made him Bishop 
of Worcester. He was a painstaking bishop, and Fox 
commends him highly. Archbishop Cranmer appointed 
him to preach two convocation sermons before the clergy, 
and he faithfully stirred the consciences of the leaders 
in the church. He pleaded for needed reforms, and 
gave sharp warning against neglect of duty. He orders 
the prior of Worcester Convent to have an English Bible 
in church, and the members of the convent to procure 
English New Testaments. He ordered his clergy in 
general to provide themselves with Bibles or Testaments, 
and daily to study at least one chapter. He encouraged 
preaching. As Latimer dissented from the Six Articles, 
he resigned his bishopric. Several years after, he was 
imprisoned as a heretic, and the last year of the reign 
of Henry VIII. was spent by him in the Tower. When 
Edward VI. came in, in 1547, Latimer was released and 
honored, and his bishopric offered him, but the infirm 
old man declined to resume it. For years his main 
residence was with Cranmer, whom he assisted in the 
Reformation, and in the composition of the first book of 
Homilies, 

In the early part of Edward’s reign he constantly 
preached before him, and in the Jatter part went through 
the country districts preaching. He sowed the seeds of 
Reformation among the middle and the lower classes, 
Southey says, “ Latimer, more than any other man, pro- 
moted the Reformation by his preaching.” In 1553, 
Edward died, and Bloody Mary became queen. “Fox's 
Martyrs” tells the result. Latimer was warned that he 
would be seized, but would not escape, but went will- 
ingly from Warwickshire, where he had been preaching, 
to London, to testify his Christian faith to Mary, as he 
had to Henry and Edward. In the Tower, with Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Bradford, he studied the New Testa- 
ment. For two years he kept in good spirits, faithful 
and patient as a prisoner, reading the New Testament 
seven timesin prison. He prayed much, and his dutiful 
servant, Augustine Bernher, said he often kneeled so 
long that he could not rise without aid. He prayed that 
he might be firm to death; for, in passing Smithfield, 
the place of burning martyrs, he had said that had “long 
groaned for” him, He also prayed that God would 
restore the gospel of Christ again to the kingdom, and 
that Princess Elizabeth might be a comfort to England. 
His prayers were answered. 

Now approached the time when men blinded in bigotry, 
like Saul of Tarsus, were to profess to put men to death 
for the love of God. This is a mystery of iniquity, and 
a favorite device of the Devil. When Latimer was tried, 
he simply confessed his faith, knowing discussion to be 
useless with those who had determined his death. His 
noble death took place at Oxford, on the 16th of October, 
A.D. 1555. Ridley died with him, Latimer wore his 
shroud to the place of execution. At the stake of burn- 





ing, Ridley, holding up his hands. looked heavenward. 


Fre embraced and kineéd Latimer; bidding him he chee 


ful, as God would either soften the fary of the flame, or 
strengthen them to endure it. Ridley kneeled by the 
stake, and kissed it, and prayed, and Latimer kneeled 
and prayed earnestly to God. They then talked with 
each other. 

The aged Latimer stood upright, and the smith fast. 
ened a chain made of iron about Ridley and himself, 
Ridley telling him to knock in a staple hard, “ for flesh 
will have its course.” A bag of gunpowder being fast. 
ened around the neck of each one, fagots were piled 
around them. A burning fagot was laid at Ridley’s 
feet, and Latimer said, “Be of goéd comfort, Brother 
Ridley, and play the man; and we shall this day light 
such a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust 
shall never be put out.” When the fire approached 
Ridley, he cried, “ Lord, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit: Lord, receive my spirit!” often repeating the 
latter words. Latimer cried, on the other side of the 
stake, “Father of heaven, receive my soul!” and ap- 
peared as if embracing the flame. He died apparently 
with little pain. Fox, whom Bishop Ryle abridges, de- 
clares that the whole kingdom had cause to thank God 
greatly for the laborious life and worthy death of Bishop 
Latimer. Fuller speaks of the’ plain and simple heart 
of Latimer, and there was an honest sincerity in his 
life and death. The deaths of bishops Ridley and Lati- 
mer show that power of endurance for which the Eng- 
lish are noted, 

Latimer’s plain and simple Saxon sermons were pointed 
and direct, and he was a great preacher. In preaching 
before a king, he was bold, thinking of his higher duty 
to the “King of kings.” He was kind to the poor, 
giving them personal attention. He rose at two o’clock 
to read and study. Bishop Ryle dwells on Latimer’s 
doctrines. As to Scripture, he declared that he would 
rather “be torn by wild horses” than depart from it one 
jot. He gives St. Augustine’s rule that the sayings of 
the Fathers are to be proved by Holy Scripture. Justi- 
fication by faith was insisted on. He demanded a new 
spiritual birth for the children of God. He believed in 
the spiritual presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, 
which might be called a real presence. He denied 
transubstantiation. He regarded preaching highly as a 
means of salvation. He says that the Devil wrestles 
against preaching. He protested against undue cere- 
monials, a8 idolatrous’ images, etc. He admired the 
foreign reformers, and wished unity according to God’s 
holy Word. Bishop Rylé thinks that we should not 
be ashamed of Latimer’s doctrines, which were those of 
the Church of England, and that we should value our 
great church privileges, instead of being discontented 
with our surroundings. As to Romish pretensions, he 
says pithily, “God forbid that old Latimer’s candle 
should ever be put out,” and begs for zealous work to 
propagate true religion at home and abroad. 


- Philadelphia. 





THE TROUBLING OF THE POOL 
BY MINNIE E. KENNEY. 


Not when Bethesda’s pool a tranquil mirror lay, 

Kissed/into radiance by an Orient sun, 

But when the angel stirred its crystal depths, 

The wondrous power of healing was begun. 

Calm and unruffied by a troublous thought 

Like fair Bethesda’s pool a soul may lie 

Bathed in ihe placid sunlight of content, 

While seasons of rich grace are passing by ; 

But when the Spirit stirs the sluggish depths 

Until its calm gives way to wild unrest, 

Then comes sweet healing, and the sin-sick heart, 

Droppihg its burden there, finds peace and rest. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 





A POSSIBLE CASE. 


BY H. HOWARD PEPPER. 


John Drowne is a young man of moderate income 
living in the town of Williamsyille, Rhode Island. He 
has a wife and two children, / 

The Baptist Church there, of which they are members, 
had long needed a new organ, The chorister found that 
they could get one, on the instalment plan, for eighty- 
five dollars and the old organ. There were no funds in 
the church treasury, so the Ladies’ Benevolent and So- 
cial Circle agreed to raise the necessary funds, They 
found that, by paying cash, they could save ten dollars. 
While it might be well to pay the pastor's salary on the 
instalment plan, they thought it unwise to use that 
method in paying for the new organ. A committee of 
five was appointed to raise the money by subscription, 





and Mrs. Drowne was made chairman of the committee, 
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Mr. Drowne gave her seventy-five cents, and she con- 
tributed twenty-five cents from her own weekly al.owance. 
This, they thought, was all they could afford to give. 

After trying for three weeks to raise the money by 
subscription, the committee reported to the Circle that 
‘they had’ raised but fifteen dollars; and it was finally 
voted to have an “orange tea,” as a means of raising 
the balance, the same committee to have charge of it. 

The “tea” consisted of a supper of baked beans, cold 
meats, and orange short-cake. A musical and literary 
entertainment followed the supper. Orangeade, candy, 
cake, pop-corn, and fancy articles, were for sale in booths 
with orange-colored trimmings. Mrs. Drowne had 
charge of the supper. Besides soliciting much for it, 
she contributed a pot of beans and a loaf of angel-cake. 
The children sent two dozen corn-balls, Mr. Drowne, 
who always took an active interest in whatever his wife 
undertook, made two pounds of caramels for the festival. 

The ladies cleared about sixty dollars, which, with the 
fifteen dollars raised by subscription, paid for the organ. 

While returning from church a few Sundays after the 
festival, and discussing the merits of the new organ, 
Mr. Drowne said to his wife, “ Lizzie, how much did we 
give toward that organ?” She replied: “Why, you 
gave seventy-five, and I gave tw€nty-five, cents.” 

Nothing more was said on the subject until after lunch, 
when Mrs. Drowne found her husband with pad and pen- 
cil in hand, carefully studying the family account book. 

“Why, John Drowne!” she exclaimed. “ What are 
you doing? Don’t you know what day i: is?” 

“ Yes,” he replied; “but I’m trying to find out just 
how much that organ cost us; and, as near as I can 
reckon, it’s about four dollars.” 

“What! Why, John”— began his wife, very much 
surprised. 

He interrupted her, and said, “ Well, you listen while 


I call off.’ And he read as follows: 
Subscriptions to new Organ..... .....s0 eeseesnee ceeeesees $1.00 
Four tickets to Orange Tea Entzrtainment.......... .60 
Four suppersat “ " wee 1.00 
Tee-cream and Cake...........se0. seessssee seeeneees cnsersene 50 
RINE och scvde copeceses ccosoeses saccotnge evece ets sdtingenes tenets .25 
Orangeade and corn-balls,.............:0008 sesssseee tee0 a: 
FE a litcnin sestnerh deniamelnneerh sovistgen seloemes 50 


“There,” said he; “that is all I can find here. Is 
there anything else?” 
“ Yes,” said his wife; “you ought to reckon: 


Cost of one pot ot beans, contributed.......... nditiel 10 
“« © one loat of cake, ws “as eile csessn aieais 25 
wah Biss Corm-balls.........ssssseesersesaeesasevsene cesses verry, 05 
WY. OF RIED. sucdeotes secshmwte soccey soeden soosde esctsanes .30 


“How much does that make in all?” said Mra. 
Drowne. 

“Four dollars and seventy-two cents,” replied her 
husband. 

Just then the bell rang for Sunday-school, and Mr. 
Drowne with the children hurried off. Mrs. Drowne 
did not go that afternoon, but stayed at home to think 
over what had been revealed to her since the morning 
service, 

When the family were seated at the supper-table, 
Mrs, Drowne brought up the subject of the morning 
again, in the following manner: 

“ John, I’ve been thinking of that organ a goed deal 
this afternoon, and I find that the figures given this 
noon don’t cover all the cost. You remember that I 
was sick all the next day, that you had to go to work 
without breakfast, and that we had Emma Simms here 
for two days to help with the work? When you conie 
to reckon everything, I guess it will be nearer five than 
four dollars, It has taught me a good lesson. We 
ought to give our tenth, and then, when solicited, give 
from that.” 

John thought so too, but said, “ You would not charge 
the money spent for our suppers, ice-cream, etc., at the 
church festivals, to the tenth account,—would you?” 

“Nu, of course not,” she replied; “but when I am 
asked to make something for a benevolent object, instead 
of making it, I can go to our tenth, and give from that.” 

John, who liked this plan of direct giving, heartily 
consented to lay aside each week a tenth of his income 
for the Lord’s service. Mrs. Drowne was also to set 
apart a tenth of her weekly allowance. This, they de- 
cided, belonged to the Lord. What they gave besides 
was charity. 


When Mrs. Drowne made her report to the Circle, for 
the committee, she also made a statement of what the 
festival had cost her family, directly and indirectly, also 


mentioning the plan which they had proposed to adopt. 


It is needless to say that the ladies present did some 


very hard thinking that afternoon. 


the families in that church now have their tenth account. 
No baked-bean suppers, pink teas, or the like, are now 
needed to raise the pastor’s salary or paint the meeting- 
house. The church gives more, proportionately, for 
‘benevolence and missions, than any church in the state, 
and is the only church in the county that closed the 
year without a deficiency 


Providence, R. I. . x 





AT THE THRESHOLD. 
BY EDWIN R. CHAMPLIN. 


Leave thy heart wide open, ‘‘ Welcome” on the door 
Into thy life let every sweet breath float. 


Now is thy conquest,—not another year, 
Not another day,—and here, right here, 
In this short fight wherein shall be thy part, 
Even where thou art, is everlasting life. 


Fali River, Mass. 





A PRESENT NEED. ( 
BY EDWIN L, WATTS. 


A man protected from the cold by a heavy overcoat, 
accompanied by a boy without any, is a sight everybody 
is familiar with. Parents do not always take the trouble 
to think that boyg really need overcoats. 

Many Christian, parents are similarly thoughtless in 
providing spiritual food and clothing for theit children. 
Just as, by and by, Johnny will need an overcoat, so by 
and by he will need the protection and consolation of 
religion, is their way of reasoning. Or, if he is urged 
to become a Christian now, it is more because we think 
he should be supplied with religion for future needs than 
from any sense of his present need of it. Harry, a 
boy who has all that we could wish in the way of 
bodily health and appetite, also feels an awakening spir- 
itual desire. He eagerly waits, during a revival season, for 
a word of invitation to the gospel feast from his papa or 
mamma. But they forget him in their zeal for the sal- 
vation of older persons, or only think of him at the close 
of the special meetings, when the family settles down to 
its old life. Satan, however, has not been forgetful. He 
has improved the opportunities of the situation. 

Children have earlier religious longings and conflicts 
than most of us realize. Why should Satan not enter 
such a choice field as the youthful soul? If father and 
mother sing “In God I have found a retreat,” why 
should not the children? If grown people are to be the 
sole custodians of religious ideas, how long are they to 
keep them locked up? Surely not until the youthful mind 
is already filled with lustful, worldly, and selfish ideas, 
leaving little room for high and holy thoughts. Yet 
when children ask those probing questions about heavenly 
things, how ready on our lips is the “ Never mihd; you 
are too little to know about such things” ! 

What a world of available religious ideas, a wealth of 
comfort for childish hearts, there is shut in between the 
lids of that gilded and paneled Bible in the front parlor! 
Have you ever taught the children to use it? Bring it 
into the sitting-room. Why must its rich pastures be 
barred for years to the children? The words of life 
will fortify their souls even now againstevil. Following 
a late suggestive plan given in this paper, make a “ Bible 
scrap-book.” Hang Bible pictures on the sitting-room 
walls. Provide religious papers; sing with the children 
the grand spiritual songs so easily kearned,—anything to 
supply the “ bairns,” who are hungering for the “ hidden 
manna,” with the food they so much need, and would so 
eagerly accept if proffered aright. But do not enjoy the 
peace that Christianity gives while the children are for- 
gotten. Do not consume the rich food and leave them 
the scraps. They know serpent from fish, and they will 
soon distinguish the stony shell from nutritious food. 

Is there a child who will not be thrilled and stirred to 
good endeavor, as my own little girl was some time ago, 
if named in family prayer? The prayer was offered by 
a sympathizing pastor, but it taught the parents a les- 
son. They have since found that to imitate the pastor's 
example requires tender intimacy, pure love, and an un- 
defiled life. 

“‘Seemeth it a small thing unto you to have eaten up 
the good pastures, but ye must tread down with your 
feet the residue of your pastures?” So questions Eze- 
kiel. Is not this thing done at this day in family life? 
Do we not sometimes pick the tidbits of religious know!l- 
edge, and then spoil with inconsistent living and gossip- 
ing talk much of the residue of religious thought and 
intelligence, so that it becomes distasteful to the young? 
God would have us waste no spiritual food, as we may 





» Two years have passed since that meeting. Many of 


easily do when, for example, we come home from church, 
* 





and, with criticisms of the preacher, and scandalous tales 
about our fellow-worshipers, trample out of sight the 
food that the children had found in the morning’s ser- 
vices. Many a boy has opened his eyes in wide wonder- 
ment at the spectacle of his father sweeping away at one 
stroke the warnings and promptings the morning’s ser- 
mon had afforded. 

If we think children will need religion some time in 
the future, the Devil, in his work, is not of the same 
procrastinating mind. He is afraid they will become 
Christ’s now, ‘and is thus early shaping his plans accord- 
ingly. He is trying hard to cover the vacant gallery of 
the youthful mind with vile pictures that shall forever 
shut out pure and holy images, Fathers, mothers, teach- 
ers, will you permit that? 

Terre Hill, Pa. 





THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 
BY MRS. WILBUR F. ORAFTS. 


There is evidently a strong desire on the part of 
primary Sunday-school teachers to use kindergarten 
methods in theirclasses, Isthis wise? Is it practicable? 
The kindergarten was designed by Froebel, its founder, 
to “‘let human nature develop itself and grow into form 
according to the law of life planted in it by God the 
Father, so that it may be able to bear the stamp of the 
divine, and become an image of God.” This develop- 
ment was to proceed through material suited to secular 
employments, called “ gifts,” such as blocks for building, 
paper for cutting and weaving, cardboard for perforating 
and embroidering, clay for modeling, etc. In addition 
to the “gifts” a series of “games” is designed, which 
consists largely of imitations of the motions of animals, 
and the pursuits of men, of which the following are 
samples; 

THE FROG. 
“ The lively frog hops in the pond, 
Tip, tip, tip, tip, tip, tip. 
It is of hopping very fond, 
Tip, tip, tip, tip, tip, tip.” 

During the playing of this game, most of the children 
stand in a circle, while & few others are in the center of 
the circle which represents the pond, and they hop about, 
while the others sing. 

THE COOPER. 
“ Barrels I bind as a cooper should do, 
And hard do I labor to make them fit true; 
But cheerful and active I ever appear, 
And hammer my barrels now there and now here, 
Now here, now there, now here, here, here, here, here,” 


(The children, standing quite close together, form a 
circle,—the barrel. The cooper is walking around, keep- 
ing time with the tune. He takes three steps, then stops 
and strikes three times; his right hand being the ham- 
mer, his left hand the wedge. Wher there are many 
children, two or three at a time may be coopers.) Would 
it be wise to introduce these games, and dthers similar 
to them, info the Sunday-school? All will agree that 
it would not be wise. In regard to the “gifts,” they are 
arranged in a regular sequence, certain ones taking 
precedence, while others are to be used simultaneously, 
The kindergarten training properly begins with the infant 
in the cradle, and extends up to the time the child should 
regularly enter school at six years of age. There is not 
time enough for it in the Sunday-school, and it would 
not come frequently enough to keep up the interest and 
training. Another barrier is the large number of chil- 
dren who are usually gathered into the primary Sunday- 
school class ; from twenty to twenty-five is the regulation 
number for the kindergarten. 
one teacher can take care of. Shall we say, then, that 
the kigdergarten should have no place in the Sanday- 

school? Far fromit. It cannot be brought in wisely 

as a “system,” but for incidental use, for purposes of. 
illustration, there is nothing that can serve better, or as 

well, . 

Of all huntan teachers, Friedrich Froebel, the founder 
of the kindergarten, is the model for all teachers of 
young children to follow. First, in his belief in the pos- 
sibilities of children, he said, “I see in every child the 
possibility of a perfect man.” Second, in his implicit 
faith in what religion could do for a child; for he be- 
lieved in the power of the Christian religion to transform 
the children of vicious parents. “If this were not so,” 
he said, “the Christian idea of redemption would have 
no significance.” He was in closest sympathy with chil- 
dren, and his desire was to increase in sympathy wiih 
them ; for he said, “‘ Come, let us live with our children,” 





—not, as he is often misquoted, “ Come, let us live for 


It is certainly all that © 
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our children.” It is possible for one having the care of | 


children to put forth effort for their comfort and well- 
being, and yet be far separated from them in heart-life 
and actual companionship. Froebel was a patient teacher. 
He said: “If three hundred years after my death my 
method of education shall be completely established 
according to its idea, I shall rejoice in heaven.” 

The free, loving spirit that characterizes the kinder- 
garten should be found in the primary Sunday-school 
class. Froebel required the educator “ not to look upon 
the child as a little devil.” He said, “thereby a child is 
robbed of its innocence, as it were, before it is time, 
before the opposite has manifested itself definitely,” but 
rather as far as possible to guard it from mistakes during 
the period of unconsciousness of evil. The loving spirit 
is also shown by interesting each child in the success of 
every other child’s work. A mat well woven, a little 
nest well molded, or a card prettily stitched, by any one 
child, is made a source of gladness to all, and all share 
in congratulating the one who did it. As no man liveth 
to himself alone, so no child should be taught in a man- 
ner that will make him independent of the love and 
sympathy of others. 

As to the “games” of the kindergarten, better and 
mpre, appropriate ones can be devised for the Sunday- 
School. Some effort has already been made in this 
direction, in what are called “ motion songs.” Let us 
keep in mind this little rhyme of Froebel’s : 

“ When things you show and name, 
Teach it to imitate the same, 
The child will learn with glee.” 


And we can adapt motions to almost any song or hymn 


which we teach the children. 


If the “gifts” are to be used to any considerable ex- 


tent, and it can be done without secularizing the Sun- : 


day-school, there must be some decided changes made 
in the furnishing of the primary rooms. Imagine the 
children seated at low, broad kindergarten tables, on 
little chairs, instead of in stiff rows on benches, as now. 
Their wraps will all be removed. There will bea teacher 
for at least every twenty children, to oversee their work, 
while one person actually gives the lesson to all in the 
room. The children will sometimes have in their hands 
slates ruled fn squares, and they make what their teacher 
directs, or they copy the work which their teacher places 
on her blackboard, which is either painted or grooved 
in squares. At other times, the children will be folding 
out of paper a boat, if the lesson is about Jesus on the 


~ sea; or a butterfly, if the lesson is about the resurrection. 


On some occasions they will have blocks, to build an 
Oriental house, or to represent encampments of soldiers, 
when such things come in as a part of the lesson. At 
another time, a small ball of clay might be put into 
their tiny fingers, to mold a cross or other object appro- 
priate to the lesson. 

It is appropriate here to mention the set of Scripture 
lessons issued by the Chicago Free Kindergarten Asso- 


,ciation, twelve pictures prepared for perforating and 


embroidering: according to the “ Eleventh and Twelfth 
Gifts.” A book of Scripture lessons accompanies the 
cards. There is also a set of five Bible maps, arranged 
for perforating and embroidering, designed by Mrs. 
Lucy Ryder Meyer, that should have mention.’ Let it be 
understood that these things are not a part of the kinder- 
garten system, but they are legitimate adaptations of it 
to the Sunday-school work. 

Are we ready for these radical changes? Certainly, 
if they are for the best good of the children, It is well 
to follow in the footsteps of wise teachers, gone before; 
but it is liardly advisable that we should stand in their 


tracks, and so make no progress in teaching. The kin-. 
+ dergarten idea, not the kindergarten itself, is sure to find 


a lodgment in the primary class of the Sunday-school. 
Let us.study how to put it there wisely and in con- 
formity with the purpose for which we strive: “ to apply 
saving truth and living grace to the daily lives of the 
little children.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
JAP. 
“ Now, Uncle Ben, ia story !” 


“Well, I declare!” said Uncle Ben, as his two nephews 
Glambered upon his knees, and their sister Goldie ran 


a Leak gies se pce 0 Gola? 
declared Uncle Ben., ~ 

“Then will you tell us a story?” 

“Yes, if I can think of one, my boy.” 

Tommy sprang down, and permitted his sister to take 
his place on his uncle's knee. Tommy Bruce was nine, 
and, being the eldest of the family, he thought himself 
qlmost a man. Drawing a chair to his uncle’s side, 
Tommy sat with expectanéy depicted on his face for the 
story to begin. 

“TI don’t know what to talk about to-day, pets,” he 
said deliberately. “I think you have drawn out all 
my stories by this time. It seems to me that, as I have 
entertained you little folks so long, it’s about time you 
began to entertain your old uncle. Eh, Tommy?” 

“Tell us about your dog Jap,” said Tommy, not seem- 
ing to hear the words of his uncle. “ You promised to 
tell us about dogs, you know, Uncle Ben, and I’m sure J 
should like to hear about them now.” 

“Yes, Uncle Ben,” lisped sweet little Goldie, smooth- 
ing her uncle’s bearded face with her soft, plump hands, 
“tell us ‘bout ’ e doggies. Me like ’ittle doggies, me 
do.” 

“ Very well, then,” said Mr. Dunston, “I will tell you 
first about my dog Jap, who was, in some respects, a 
remarkable animal, I was not living on this farm when 
I owned Jap, but six miles west of here, on the river 
road that leads up to the city. Jap was a medium-sized 
dog of the collie breed, and remarkably intelligent. He 
brought home the cows every night at almost the same 
hour, thus saving the work of one man; and that, my 
dears, means a good deal in the country. 

“Sometimes I drove to the city with produce, and on 
these occasions Jap would be sure to accompany meiif I 
did not take means to prevent it, I never liked to take 
him to the city; for there was a good deal of human 
nature in Jap, and he detested city dogs, so that when 
he accompanied me there was always sure to be a fight.” 

*T don’t think that was a very good trait in your dog, 
Uncle Ben,” said Tommy. 

“Perhaps not. But don’t you think it was a trait not 
peculiar to dogs? I’m sure I’ve seen human beings— 
boys, for instance—very like Jap,” returned Uncle Ben 
smiling. ‘But we won’t argu’ the point, Master 
Tommy. Jap’s propensity to thrash every city dog he 
met made him a nuisance in town, so I was determined 
not to permit him to accompany me. ‘Jane,’ I said to 
your aunt, one evening, ‘I am going to the city to-morrow, 
and I don’t want Jap along.’ 

“*T don’t see how you can help his going,’ said your 
aunt. She knew, as did I, that the dog, even if made to 
remain at home at the outset, would, soon-follow me to 
the city. On the occasion I-speak of, I said we would 
shut Jap in the wood-house the next morning, and not let 
him out during theday. Close confinement for a few days 
might break the animal of his eyil propensity. While we 
were discussing the question, Jap lay, apparently asleep, 
in the room. I always let him out before bedtime, and he 
slept in a house made for him near the barn. 

“ After breakfast, the next morning, your aunt called 
Jap, as usual, to his breakfast. No dog appeared. I 
whistled and called, but Jap was not on hand. This was 
strange. He had never acted in this manner before. 
Thinking he might be sick, I went to the kennel—to 
find it, empty. 

sci Hever mind,’ I said, ‘he’ll come round in good 
time; and when he does come, be sure you shut him in 
the wood-house,’ Your aunt promised, and I went on 
my way: to the city. 

“TI thought no more of the dog till I had entered the 
city limits, ten miles from home, when who should 
appear from a fence corner but Jap. He bounded out 
with a glad bark, and ran along before the horses, I was 
surprised, you may be sure, at the clever manner in 
which the dog had outwitted me, and hadn’t the heart 
to scold him. On another occasion, when I went many 
miles into the country, Jap overheard me telling your 
aunt of my intention, and I found him seated at the road- 
side, some miles from home, awaiting my coming. 

“* Jane,’ said I, one morning, to your aunt, ‘I believe 
I will go down to Mason’s Landing to-day. I wish to 
get some shoes set on the horses, and Mason is the best 
shoer in the whole county.’ 

“ Jap lay near, not seeming to pay heed to what I was 
saying, just as he had done at other times, when he knew 
all that was passing. I went to the bara, and threw on 
the harness, put the team to the wagon, then returned to 
the house. Jap was gone. ‘As usual,’ said your Aunt 
Jane, ‘ he has gone on ahead, to wait for you, Ben.’ 

“T laughed; for I had resolved to trick the dog this 





forward and put up both hands to be taken. 


time. Instead of going to Mason’s Landing, I went 
. 


‘ tthe Specie Shc ado jou ay blea 1: I saw 


nothing of old Jap that day.” 

“T don’t think that was using so smart a dog well,” 
said Tommy.'. 

“Perhaps not; but I thought it might have a tendency 
to break him of the habit of following me everywhere,” 
answered Mr. Dunston. “It was almost night when | 
returned home, and Jap had not yet appeared. ~He did not 
appear till late the next day, and then he came sneaking 
up to the house, with his tail between his legs, and head 
down, in the most shamefaced manner imaginable. For 
some time after that, Jap did not troubleme. He wasa 
good watch-dog, and better than a man to hunt the cows 
and watch the garden, so that I valued him very highly.” 

“ What ever became of Jap?” questioned Tommy, as 
his uncle came to a pause. 

“I’m coming to that presently,” said Uncle Ben. “We 
had a dozen turkeys one year, and they were bothersome 
enough; but Jap soon learned to keep them out of the 


‘garden, although it required a great deal of vigilance, 


and the dog had to stand guard at the garden fence most 
of his waking hours. Once I left home, and instructed 
Jap to lock out for the turkeys. When I returned, your 
aunt said Jap had hurt one of the turkeys in his en- 
deavors to keep them out of thie garden. I reprimanded 
him, and he seemed to feel deeply humiliated. He was 
as anxious to go with me, when I left home, as ever; 
but that summer, when the turkeys were about, he re- 
mained at home, to watch them, seeming to understand 
his duties perfectly, Once I permitted him to go with 
me for half.a day, and the turkeys took advantage of'the 
dog’s absence to make havoc in the garden. This pro- 
voked me a little. On the next day, your aunt was sent 
for to go and visit a sick relative, and it so happened 
that we must leave the farm alone for the day. Jap 
ran out to the wagon, and seemed anxious to accompany 
us; but I shook my head, and said, ‘No, Jap, you must 
stay and watch the garden, If one of the turkeys gets 
in, you may kill the whole lot.’ I gave no thought tothe 
language I used, and drove away. Just before night I 
returned. Isaw nothing of Jap. After putting out the 
horses, I walked to the garden, and there saw the dog 
standing guard over a heap of fowls. 

“There they were, every last one of the turkeys, where 
Jap had dragged them, all dead! Yes, he had killed 
them all. And when I turned upon him in wrath, Wié 
looked so delighted at what he had done, I siddenly 


remembered my parting instructions to the dog, and held 


my hand.” 

“My!” exclaimed Goldie, “ what a funny doggy!” 

** He knew as much as a man,—didn’t he, Uncle Ben?” 
cried Tommy. “I wish I had such a dog.” 

“ Jap was smart, and very knowing,” admitted Uncle 
Ben, “but I had to part with him at last. One evening 
a neighboring farmer, a Mr. Norton, came to me in great 
rage, and said that my dog had been chasing his sheep, 
and that two of them had since died from the effects of 
the bites they had received. 

“* Very well, Mr. Norton,’ I said. ‘I will look into 
this in the morning, and if Jap has harmed your sheep, 
1’|l take him out and shoot him.’ 

“ This satisfied the farmer, and he departed. The next 
morning, I made the investigation, and satisfied myself 
that old Jap was guilty. It seemed hard, but I could 
not keep asheep-killing dog; and so, on my return home, 
I took down my rifle, and called Jap. He did not come. 
I-visited his kennel, but he was not there. ‘He heard 
what you said to Mr. Norton last night, I do believe,’ 
said your aunt, This seemed to be the case, since old 
Jap was nowhere to be found. A week passed, yet the 
dog did not return,” 

“ He was a wise dog,” said Tommy. 

“Tt seems so, for he did not return.” 

“ Never?” asked Tommy. 

“Never,” answered Uncle Ben. “I saw nothing of 
old Jap till two years later, when I was visiting in another 
county, a handred miles from home, when I met a man 
and team on the road, and with him was Jap. .I recog- 
nized the dog at once. I calléd to him; but he only 
turned and sneaked through the fence, and made a detour 
to avoid me. I told the man about Jap, and he laughed 
heartily, s#ying that the dog had come to his house one 
night, two years before, and had since remained with 
him.” 

“Did you get him again, Uncle Ben?” asked Tommy. 

“No. In spite of his wisdom, he had too many faults,” 
returned Uncle Ben. 

Sparta, Mich. 


1 NoTE.—Of course, it was not right to tell an untruth as a means of 





training a dog. But this story is given to show the intelligence of 
the dog, rather than the integrity of his owner.—Tue Epitor. - 
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LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1890.] 


1. July 6.—Lawful Work on the Sabbath... ........,.ccceeeceseesnee Lake 13 : 10-17 


2. July 13.—The Great Supper. 


Luke 14 : 15-24 





Luke 14 : 25-35 





3. July 20.—Taking up the Cross. 
4. July 87.—Lost and Found 


Luke 15 : 1-10 





6. August 3.—The Prodigal Son 


Luke 15 : 11-24 





6. August 10,—The Rich Man and Lazarus... 


Lake 16: 19-31 
Luke 17 : 11-19 








7. August 17,.—The Ten Lepers. 





8. August 24.—Prevailling Prayer Luke 18 : 1-%4 
9. August 31.—Entering the Kingdom...............c0--csssssesees Luke 18 : 15-30 
10. September 7.—Jesus and Zacchzus the Publican.............. Luke 19 : 1-10 
jl, September 14,— Parable of the Pounds...............-.-sssees++-e Uke 19 : 11-27 


12, Sept. 21.—Jesus Entering Jerusalem......... Lake 19 : 37-48 
13. September 28.— Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 5: 1-46; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Luke 21: 1-4. 








LESSON XII., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1890. 
TitLE: JESUS ENTERING JERUSALEM. 


LESSON TEXT. 
‘ (uke 19 : 37-48. Memory verses :.37, 38.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


87 And when he was come nigh, 
even now at the descent of the 
mount of Ol’lves, the whole mul- 
titude of the disciples began to re- 
joice and praise God with loud 
voice for all the mighty works 
that they had seen ; 

88 Saying, Blessed be the King 
that cometh in the name of the 
Lord: peace in heaven, and glory 
in the highest. 

39 And some of the Phir‘i-sees 
from among the multitude said 
unto him, Master, rebuke thy 
disciples, 

40 And he answered and said 
unto them, I tell you that, if these 
should hold their peace, the 
stones would immediately cry out. 

41 ¢ And when he was come 


near, he beheld the city, and wept | 


over it, 

42 Saying, If thou hadst known, 
even thou, atleast in this thy day, 
the things which belong unto thy 
peace! but now they are hid from 
thine eyes. 

} 43 Forthe days shall come upon 

thee, that thine enemies shall 
cast a trench about thee, and 
compass thee round, and keep 
thee in on every side, 

44 And shall lay thee even with 
the ground, and thy children 
within thee; and they shall not 
leave in thee one stone upen 
another; because thou knewest 
not the time*of thy visitation. 

45 And he went intothe temple, 
and began to cast out them that 
sold therein, and them that 
bought; 

46 Saying unto them, It is 


written, My house is the house of | 


prayer; but ye have made it aden 
of thieves. 

47 And he taught daily in the 
temple. But the chief priests and 
the scribes and the chief of the 
people sought to destroy him, 

48 And could not find what 
they might do: for all the people 
were very attentive to hear him. 





1Gr. powers, 2Or, Teacher *Or,0O that thou hadst known 4Gr. palisade. 
The American Revisers would add the margin, Some ancient authori- 
ties read thy day, at “ day” in verse 42. So at * peace” in the same verse 
they would add the margin, Some ancient authorities read thy peace. 


— 


REVISED VERSION. 
$7 And .as he was now drawing 
nigh, even at the descent of the 
mount of Olives, the whole 
multitude of the disciples be- 
gan to rejoice and praise God 
with a loud voice for all the 
1 mighty works which they had 
88 seen; saying, Blessed ie the 
King that cometh in the name 
of the Lord : peace in heaven, 
39 and glory in the highest. And 
some of the Pharisees from the 
multitudesaid unto him, * Mas- 
40 ter, rebuke thy disciples. And 
he answered and said, I tell 
you that, if these shall hold 
their peace, the stones will 
ery out. . 
41 And when he drew nigh, he 
saw the city and wept over it, 
42 saying, *If thou hadst known 
in this day, even thou, the 
things which belong unto 
peace! but now they are hid 
43 from thine eyes, For the days 
shall come upon thee, when 
thine enemies shall cast up a 
*bank about thee, and compass 
‘thee round, and keep thee in 
44 on every side, an@ shall dash 
thee to the ground, and thy 
children within thee; and they 
shall not leave in thee one 
stone upon another; because 
thou knewest not the time of 
thy visitation. 
45 And he entered into the tem- 
ple, and began to cast out them 
46 that sold, saying unto them, It 
is written, And my house shall 
be a house of prayer: but ye 
have made it a den of robbers, 
47 And he was teaching daily 
‘n the temple. But the chief 
priests and the scribes and the 
principal men of the people 
48 sought to destroy him: and 
they could not find what they 
might do; for the people all 
hung upon him, listening. 








LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Gotpen TExT FOR THE QUARTER: He is able to save to 


the uttermost.—Heb. 7 : 25. 


Lesson Toric: Asserting the Right of Sovereignty. 


1, The King Recognized, vs. 37-40. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The King Grieved, vs, 41-44. 
3. The King Aroused, vs. 46-48. 


Goitpen Text: Blessed be the King that cometh in the name 


of the Lord,—Luke 19 : 38. 





Dany Home READINGS: 


M.—Luke 19 ; 87-48 Jesus entering Jerusalem. 
T.—Matt. 21: 1-16, Matthew’s parallel narrative. 
W.—Mark 11:1-18. Mark's parallel narrative. 
T.—John 12 : 12-16. John’s parallel narrative. 
F.—Psa.2:1-12 Sovereignty decreed. 
$.—Dan. 2: 81-45. Sovereignty 
$.—Rey. 11: 1-19. Sovereignty realized. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE KING RECOGNIZED. 
1, The Lord’s Mighty Works : 
Ali the mighty works which they had seen (37). 


Whence hath this man... these mighty works? (Matt. 13 : 54.) 

rae mean such mighty ‘works ht by his hands? (Mark 6:2.) 
A prophet m ee in deed and word a uke 24 : 19). 

i =~ é...met him, for...he had done this sign (John 

ll, The Lord’s Splendid Welcome: 4 


Blessed is the King that cometh in the name of the Lord (38). 


The multitude spread their + ange in the way (Matt. 21 : 8). 
nic 4 that went before, and... followed, cried, Hosanna (Mark 
:9 


Took ok the branches of palm trees, and went forth to meet him (John 


3), 
Yea: I come quickly. Amen: come, Lord Jesus (Rev. 22 : 20). 


il. The Generous Welcome Justified : 

Tf these shall hold their ron +p pat will ery out (40). 
Kiss the son, lest he be an ange ea. 

Unto thee will I sing, hou toly Ses of Israel (Psa. 71 : 22), 
Cry aloud and shout thou inhabitant of Zion (Isa. 12 : 6). 

*s stone shall cry out of the wall (Hab. 2; 11). 

1, “To rejoice and praise God with a loud voice.”’ (1) The joyous 
multitude ; (2) the worthy Lord; (3) The glad song; (4) The 
em batic utterance. 

2.° e mighty works which they had seen.’’ (1) The mighty 
Worker: (2) The mighty works ; (3) The supreme impression. 
“Master, rebuke thy isciples,”’ (1) The offended Pharisees ; 
(2) The offending distiples ; (8) The offensive acts; (4) The vin- 
dicating Lord. 


Il, THE KING GRIEVED. 

1. Jesus Sorrowing: 

He saw the city and wept over it (41). 

A man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief (Isa. 53 : 3). 

He... began to be sorrowful and sore troubled (Matt. 26 : 87), 
Jeens wept ‘John il : = 
In the days of his flesh, . 


i. Opportunity Lost ; 

Now they are hid from thine eyes (42). 

Then shall they call upon me, but I will not omen (Prov. 1: 28). 
The harvest is past, the summer is ended (Jer. 8 : 20). 

He went away sorrowful (Matt. 19 ; 22), 

The door was shut (Matt, 25 ; 10). 


I. Doom Impending : 

They shall not leave in thee one stone upon another (44). 
I will destroy man whom I have created (Gen. 6 : 7), 

The Lord hath sent us to Gesteor it (Gen. 19; a 

The soul that sinneth, it shal die (Ezek. 18 : 4). 

The day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night (1 Thess. 5 : 2). 
1, ‘‘He saw the city and wept over it.’’ a The Lord’s outlook ; 
(2) The city’s doom ; (3) The Lord’s tears. 

2. ** Now they are h nid rom thine eyes.” “@) Jerusalem’s oppor- 

tunity; (2) Jerusalem’s doom.—(1) Cogeneany present; (2) 
rtunity passing ; (8) Opportunity y fone 
8. ‘Thou knewest not the time of thy vis ation.” (1) Jerusalem’s 
opportunity; (2) Jerusalem's ignorance ; (3) Je em’s doom. 


. with strong crying and tears (Heb. 5:7). 


Ill, THE KING AROUSED, 
|. Cleansing the Temple : 
He entered into the temple, and , .. cast owt them that sold (45). 


Mine house shall be called an house of ppm net (Isa. 56 : 7). 

Jesus... cast out all them that sold and bought (Matt. 21 : 12), 
He. . . overthrew the tables of the money-changers (Mark 11; 15). 
He made a scourge of cords, and cast all out (John 2 : 15). 


Ul. Teaching the Truth : 

He was teaching daily in the temple (47). 
Thou... teachest the way of God in truth iy 22 : 16). 
I sat  daiiy in the temple teachin ing (Matt. 26 : 


He began to teach them mong’ ngs (Mark é. say, 
We know that thou art a teacher come from God (John 8 : 2), 


lil, Baffling his Enemies : 
They could not find what they might do (48). 
The whole council sought witness against Jesus; 
not (Mark 14 : 55), 
The officers answered Never man so spake (John 7 : 
The Pharisees also asked him how he received his sight (John 9 : 15). 
What do we? for this man doeth many signs (John 11 : 47). 


1, “He... began to cast out them that sold.’’ (1) Purposes of the 
temple; (2) Pollutions of the temple; (3) Purifications of the 


tenrple 
2. “Ye have made it a den of robbers.” (1) A sacred place ; (2) A 
base use ; (3) A severe arraignment; (4) A summary restoration. 
8. “They could not find what they might do.” (1) Plotting against 
Jesus ; (2) Puzzled about Jesus. 


- and found it 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


ROYAL HONORS, 


Bestowed on Joseph (Gen. 41 ; 37-45). 

Enjoyed by David (1 Chron. 28 : 1; 29: 8, 4, 26-28), 
Absalom’s display (2 Sam. 15 : 1). 

Adonijah’s display (1 Kings 1 : 5). 

Solomon’s glory (1 Kings 4 : 26-28 ; 10 : 26-29). 
Mordecai’s honors (Esther 6 : 7-11). 

Daniel’s honors (Dan. 2 : 46-49). 

Messiah’s honors foretold (Psa. 24 : 7-10). 
Messiah’s honors accorded (Luke 19 : 35-40). 

The heavenly grandeur (Rev. 5 : 7-14), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Leaving Jericho, our Lord with 
his disciples arrived at Bethany “six days before the pass- 
over” (John 12:1). There a supper was made for him, at 
the house of Simon the leper (Matt. 26:6; Mark 14: 3), 
Martha, Mary, and Lazarus being present. Mary anointed 
the Lord, the disciples murmured, especially Judas, but our 
Lord commended Mary (Matt. 26: 7-13; Mark 14; 4-9; 
John 12: 2-8). Matthew and Mark seem to place this event 
, two days before the passover, but it is easier to account for 
their inserting it later than for John’s piacing it too early. 

John also notices that many of the Jews came to Bethany, 
and that the enmity of the chief priests was aroused against 
Lazarus. 3 

On the morrow, as they went to Jerusalem, our Lord sent 
two of his disciples into a village (probably Bethphage) to 
find a colt (with its mother) on which he should ride, The 
colt was brought ; our Lord sat upon it; two parties of dis- 


rejoicings of these disciples. 


before him, the other following. The lesson describes the 


According to Mark (Mark 11: 11-15), a day intervened 
between the events recorded in verses 44 and 45 of the lesson, © 
On the first day our Lord only looked round about the tem- 
ple, retiring to Bethany in the evening. On the second day, 
he saw the barren fig-tree on the way to Jerusalem ; he also 
cleansed the temple on that day. 

Priacre.-—The scene opens “ at the descent of the Mount 
of Olives,” east of Jerusalem. The road traveled was prob- 
ably the southern one, though tradition accepts the direct 
route over the summit, Ata point on the southern road the 
city comes partially into view, and here the hosannas prob- 
ably began (v. 37). Then the city is hidden, but at a turn 
ef the road comes into full view; here our Lord probably 
wept over Jerusalem (vs. 41-44). The scene of verses 45 and 
46 is in the temple itself, in the Court of the Gentiles. 
Trmx.—The public entry took place, most - probably, on 
Sunday, the 10th of Nisan, 783 A.U,C.; that is, April 2, 
A. D. 30. ‘The arrival at Bethany may be placed on Friday 
or Saturday; the supper there (according to John’s order) 
probably occurred on the evening of Saturday. -The temple 
was cleansed on Monday, the day after the entry. Verses 
47 and 48 refer in general to the earlier half of that week. 
Persons.—Our Lord, with a multitude of disciples; some+ 
Pharisees who murmured; the traders in the temple; the 
rulers; the listening multitudes. 

IncIDENTS.—The crowd descend the Mount of Olives; 
they break out into hosannas; the Pharisees ask Jesus to 
rebuke the disciples; he says the stone’ would cry out if they 
held their peace; when he sees the city, he weeps over it, 
Entering the temple, he drives out the traders. A general 
description of our Lord’s teaching, of the hostility of the. 
rulers, and of the attention of the people, follows. 
PARALLEL PassaGEs.— Matthew 21: 8-17; Mark 11:7-19, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 37, 38.—And as he was now drawing nigh, even at the 
descent of the mownt of Olives, the whole multitude of the disciples 
began to rejoice and praise God with a loud voice for all the mighty 
works which they had seen; saying, Blessed is the king that cometh 
in the name of the Lord: peace in heaven, and glory in the highest: 
After giving utterance to the parable of the pounds, Jesus 
went forward on his journey toward Jerusalem, the evangelist 
tells us; and, as he came near to Bethphage and Bethany, 
he made preparation for his entrance into the city. The 
account of his sending two disciples to find and bring the colt 
on which he was to ride, occupies the verses intervening 
between the last lesson and the present one, and now we have 
the story of the triumphal entrance, 

As he was now drawing nigh: That is, to the city, The fol- 
lowing words are explanatory. The descent of the Mount of 
Olives was the point near the city at which what is related 
took place. After turning the ridge of the mountain, a wide, 
extended view of the city was open to the approaching traveler; 
and it was natural that, as they reached this spot, the disciples 
should break forth, in their enthusiasm and rejoicing, with 
exclamations of praise. The rejoicing multitude were largely 
disciples, but there were others, no doubt, who were only 
half-believers, and yet were carried away by the excitement 
and expectation of the hour. Mingled with the crowd were 
Pharisees also, who were ready to manifest, even at this time, 
their spirit of fault-finding and objection, and their hostile 
feeling. 

All the mighty works: The hour and the scene which they 
now witnessed seemed to the disciples the consummation of 
the work of Jesus; and it was in view of this that they called 
to mind all the past wonders of his life—the miracles which 
had been wrought by him. The greatest of all the miracles, 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead, had just taken place. 
The words in which the people expressed their joy and praise 
are partly taken from Psalm 118: 25. The latter words of 
verse 38 are not found, in this connection, in the other Gos- 
pels. Meyer says, “The thought that ‘with God is salvation’ 
(which he is now purposing to communicate by means of the 
Messiah), and ‘he is praised (for it) in the height (by the 
angels,’ comp. Luke 2: 14), is expressed in a hymnic form 
by the parallelism, ‘Salvation is in the heaven, and glory in 
the highest.’” Luke gives the acclamation, he adds, accord- 
ing to a tradition which had avoided the Hebrew “ hosanna.” 

The expression which Luke gives is thus substantially 
equivalent to that which is given by the other evangelists, 
though it is not the same in form. Luke was writing for 
Gentile readers. 

Verses 39, 40.—And some of the Pharisees from the multitude 
said unto him, Master, rebuke thy disciples, And he answered and 
said, I tell you that, if these shall hold their peace, the stones will ery 
out: These verses are not found in the other Gospels. These 
Pharisees were shocked at the idea of calling Jesus by these 
exalted names, and giving forth such exclamations of praise 
respecting him. Jesus was, to their view, a mere teacher, at 
the best. To exalt him as the Messiah was highly offensive 








ciples were formed, as it were in triumphal procession,—one 


tothem. The expression which Jesus uses in reply to them 
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was a proverbial expression, and it indicates the impossibility 
‘of repressing the joy and exclamations of the multitude. 

Verses 41, 42,—And when he drew nigh, he saw the cily and 
twept over it, saying, If thou hadst known in this day, even thou, 
the things which belong unto peace! but now they are hid from 
thine eyes: Jesus was moving forward, and was drawing 
nearer, a6 he descended the mountain, to the city itself. As 
the view of it was before his eyes, and the thought of its 
future and its fate came upon him, he wept, as he did at the 
grave of Lazarus,—there, in sympathy with the sisters in 
their grief at the power of death; here, in sorrow over the 
evil which was to come upon the city, which should have 
received him with faith, and which had refused his message 
and himself. 

Tf thou hadst known: A form of impassioned expression 
which solemnly declares that they had not known, and sug- 
gests the thought “would that it had been otherwise.” The 
conclusion answering to the conditional clause would be, 
“How happy would it have been for thee,” or some sentence 
similar to this.—Jn this day: Jesus alludes, in this expression, 
to the day of this entrance into the city as the final day in 
which the peace could be secured, or as the day which, as it 
were, concentrated in itself all the days of opportunity and 
of offered grace; or it has a more general reference, as 

sequivalent to “the time of thy visitation” (v.44). “Peace” 
is,here used in the sense of “salvation.” 

But now: The word “now” is apparently not the mere 
temporal “now,” but the “now” which involves the idea, the 
facts and circumstances being as they are: Would that it had 
been otherwise, but, as*it is, the blessing is hidden from thine 
eyes. The Divine decree, with its appointment for Jeru- 
salem, was one which gathered into itself the reasons. for it. 

Verses 48, 44.—For the days shall come upon thee, when thine 
enemies shall cast up a bank about thee, and compass thee round, 
and keep thee in on every side, and shall dash thee to the ground, 
and thy children within thee; and they shall not leave in thee one 
stone upor another ; because thou knewest not the time of thy visi- 
tation: These verses, introduced by “For,” give a confirma- 
tion of what has just been said, The future, as Jesus saw it 
with prophetic vision, was such as to make one wish indeed 

that the city had known the things which belonged to her 
peace, and such also as to prove that what belongs to this 
peace is now hidden from her eyes. The day of deliverance 
and safety is past, as Jesus is rejected, The days that will 
come are days of calamity and destruction. The picture of a 
beleaguered and destroyed city is vividly given. 

The word “bank” means a palisade, or palisaded wall, 

* or mound, By this means the city was closely invested, 
The verb rendered “dash thee to the ground” is applied 
to the city itself and its inhabitants, As relating to the for- 
mer, it conveys the idea of laying level with the ground, and 
as relating to the latter, the idea of destroying by dashing 
against the ground. The utter destruction of the city is still 
further represented by the following clause, “they shall not 
leave in thee one stone upon another.” —Because: The reason 
why the city was destroyed was because it did not know, etc. 
—The time of thy visitation: The word “ visitation” is derived 
from a verb meaning to “look upon,” or “after,” and refers, 
in the biblical use of it, to the looking of God into the actions 
and character of men, in order to adjudge them their lot 
accordingly. It may have a favorable or an unfavorable 
sense, and by some it is supposed to have both in this case. 
More probably it designates here a gracious visitation. 

Verses 45, 46.—And he entered inio the temple, and began to 
cast out them that sold, saying wnio them, It is written, And my 
house shall be a house of prayer: but ye have made it a den of 
robbers: The account of the cleansing of the temple is found 
in the first two Gospels, and with greater fulness of statement. 
The buying and selling and changing of money took place in 
the Court of the Gentiles. ‘The selling here alluded to was 
the selling of doves and other things which were needful for 
the offerings in the temple. By turning this part of the 
temple area into a place for bargaining and all that was con- 
nected with trading, the sacred place was dishonored. Dr. 
Morison says: “ We may reasonably suppose that construg- 
tive robbery would be perpetrated on purchasers by many of 
the cattle-dealers and money-changers. Advantage would be 
taken of the pressure, hurry, and sacredness of the circum- 
starices to extort exorbitant prices. There would be down- 
right commercial plundering.” The language of the last 
clause of verse 46 would thus be justified as a vigorous por- 
trayal of what these traders, etc, were doing, 

Verses 47, 48.—And he wag teaching daily in the temple. 
But the chief priests and the soribes and the peitcipal men of the 
people sought to destroy him; and they could not find what they 
might do; for the people all hung upon him, listening: These 
closing verses of the chapter have somewhat of the character 

. ofasummary, They represent what Jesus did in these last 
days, what the purposes and endeavors of his enemies were, 
and what was the attitude of the common people toward him. 
He was teaching in the temple daily. Atnight he withdrew 
from the city, returning in the morning. Notwithstanding 
the enmity of the rulers, he went forward boldly in his work. 

He knew that his hour was now come. He wasready to meet 

its demands and whatever it would bring to himeelf. 





The “ principal” or “first” —for such is the literal mean- 
ing of the word—* men of the people” were, as we may believe, 
the “ worldly aristocracy,” as parallel with the religious rulers 
and authorities, the chief priests and the scribes, These 
leaders were so far afraid of the people, that, notwithstanding 
all their plans and desires, they felt it to be unsafe to attempt 
to arrest Jesus while the feast was continuing. The excite- 
ment in his favor, however, proved to be so great, that they 
found theniselves compelled to hasten, and they seized him 
by night. The end came sooner than they at first intended. 

Yale University. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 





Having ascended the steep rough path through the moun- 
tains from Jericho, our Lord ended his-journey at Bethany, 
a village on the east side of the Mount of Olives, where the 
wild desolate country ends, and the eye is refreshed by the 
slopes of gentle hills on all sides, and the green of patches of 
cultivation, and straggling enclosures of figs, olives, and other 
orchard trees, It is now a very poor hamlet, but was then 
much more flourishing, being included within the rabbinical 
circle of landscape reckoned as holy ground, to give room for 
the accommodation of the multitudes who came to the feast, 
end overflowed, from Jerusalem, to the whole district round. 

Here lived Lazarus, whom Christ had, a short time before, 
raised from the dead, and his sisters, Martha and Mary,—a 
little household in whose bosom Christ could enjoy the ten- 
derntss of tried friendship and true love. In this calm 
retreat the Saviour rested over the Jewish Sabbath,—the 
last before his crucifixion, which he knew was now close 
at hand. 

We can fancy what high discourse he held with a family 
endeared to him by so many ties, and how he would sanctify 
some of the sacred hours by withdrawing into the quiet depths 
of the hills around to commune with his heavenly Father 
in anticipation of the scenes of the coming week. But even 
now his brief rest was not undisturbed; for his arrival was 
soon known in Jerusalem, and crowds of the common people 
came out forthwith, not only to see him, but to see Lazarus 
also, whom he had raised from the dead. The opportunity 
their curiosity offered, of seeking their spiritual welfare, would 
not, we may be sure, be neglected by him who came to seek 
and to save; and thus the excitement and fatigue of much 
discourse with them would, after all, make the day one of 
weary toil, 

Next morning, our Sunday, was made fofever famous by 
our Lord’s entry to Jerusalem with an open assumption of 
Messianic dignity,—very different, indeed, from the concep- 
tion of it cherished by his nation, but infinitely nobler and 
truer to the ideal of “the Christ of God.” Having set out 
with his disciples from Bethany, he found an ass, which he 
had sent two of them before him to secure, waiting his arrival 
at Bethphage,—a hamlet on the way to Jerusalem, long since 
vanished. 

Humble in our eyes, the ass is still much more common in 
Palestine and Egypt than the horse, and is used for riding 
alike by rich and poor. Indeed, it was especially Jewish ; 
for the Hebrew judges and kings rode on asses till Solomon’s 
day; and the ass of Abraham ard of Moses is mentioned in 
their respective histories. Heathen distortion of an Egyptian 
tradition connected with the exodus even spread a report 
that the head of an ass was worshiped, in the holy of holies, 
as the symbol of the Jewish God,—a contemptuous slander so 
widely spread that there is stifl, in Rome, a caricature of the 
God of the Christians as a man with the head of an ass, hang- 
ing on @ cross. 

The road taken by Christ must, it would seem, have been 
that which winds round the side of the Mount of Olives, with 
the slope of the hill above and below the rough path. For 
atime the bulging round of the hill concealed Jerusalem; 
but even before it came in view, the excitement of those 
around broke out in thoroughly Oriental fervor. Besides his 
disciples, a great crowd of pilgrims to the feast thronged 
round One so famous, and now so especially appealing ‘to 
Jewish sympathy, from his evident claim to be the Messiah 
whom all expected. Most of them, kindled to enthusiasm, 
contended with each other in paying him the honors they 
would have given to a king. 

Some, taking off their outer coats, spread them on the path 
asa carpet; others cat fronds from the palms, then numerous 
on the slopes, and strewed them before him, Numbers coming 
from the city, and seeing his approach, also broke off palm 
branches, and advanced to meet him with lond rejoicing, 
which gradually took the form of rhythmical homage: , 
“ Hosanna; blessed is he that cometh’ in the name of the 
Lord; blessed is the kingdom that cometh, the kingdom of 
our Father David: hosanna in the highest (heavens).” 
Before and behind him the multitudes canght up the words, 
and filled the air with their jubilation; nor do we read that 
Christ, by a sigt. or word, abated their ardor, 

For the first time he allowed himself to be openly pro- 
claimed as the Messiah. All those accompanying him were 





not, however, thus loyal. Some Pharisees near demanded 

















that he should reject such extraordinary homage, but he on|y 
rebuked those who withheld it. At last he had come to the 
spot at which the path, turning northwards, suddenly dis. 
closes the finest view of the city —that from the east,—then 
immeasurably finer than it is now; for the white wall of the 
temple enclosure rose, in its vastness, from the depths be- 
neath, the splendor of the temple itself gleamed above, and 
the landscape round was glorious with mansions, gardens, 
and a thousand natural and artificial attractions. 

But the scene, bewildering to ordinary minds from its 
grandeur, brought only tears to the eyes of the Saviour; and 
he was heard murmuring, “Oh, if thou hadst known in this 
day, even thou, the things which belong unto peace! But 
now they are hid from thine eyes.” All the glory before 
him, he went on to say, was doomed; city and citizens would 
erelong perish, “ because thou knewest not the time of thy 
visitation.” But now having passed on into the Kedron 
valley, and having ridden into the city through a north- 
eastern gate, the loud roar of popular enthusiasm still ran 
before and followed, till the whole town was moved, and the 
citizens hurried to learn who it was to whom such honor was 
being paid. The public inauguration of his kingdom was 
accomplished in a way infinitely becoming the “Prince of 
Peace.” 

Leaving his ass at the.temple gates, he now entered the 
great open space in which the sacred building stood. Long 
before, he had been roused by the sight of the profanation to 
which the enclosure was subjected, by the division of part of 
it into pens for cattle and sheep for the sacrifices, and a crowd 
of stalls for the sale of whatever was needed for worship,— 
such as salt, oil, wine, doves, clay ovens for the passover, and 
much else,—and by the presence, in one portion, of a large 
number of money-changers, with their tables and heaps of 
coins of different kinds; the many different countries from 
which the pilgrims came necessitating the exchange of their 
foreign money for the shekel of the sanctuary, in which alone 
the temple tax imposed on all Jews could be paid. 

Once more, at the sight of this sordid trading in the hal- 
lowed precincts, the spirit of Christ was moyed from_ its 
depths, kindling such a divine enthusiasm as made all quail 
before him, as he ordered cattle and sheep dealers, sellers of 
doves, traders of all kinds, and the money-exchangers, to leave 
the courts of the temple at once, the tables of the one and 
the seats of the others being thrown down by him as they did 
80, terrified by the sight and voice of one round whom there 
gathered so awful a report of his having almighty power. 

But even this did not close-the labors of the day. Crowds 
gathering round him, in the shady porches lining the east 
and southern sides of the temple precincts, he discoursed to 
them, and it was noticed that all were very attentive to hear 
him. Such popularity, no Jess than the attack on their vested 
rights by driving out the dealers from the spaces rented to 
them, was hard for his enemies, the chief priests, scribes, and 
elders to bear, and deepened their wish to have him, if possi- 
ble, arrested, and put finally out of the way. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





A NEW KIND OF KING. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


“ He went on before.” What concentrated determination, 
and almost eagerness, impelled his firm and swift steps up the 
steep, weary road! Mark tells that the disciples followed, 
“amazed”—as they well might be—at the unusual haste, 
and strange preoccupation on the face, set as a flint. 

Luke takes no notice of the stay at Bethany and the sweet 
seclusion which soothed Jesus there. He dwells only on the 
assertion of royalty, which stamped an altogether unique 
character on the remaining hours of Christ’s life. 

1, The narrative brings into prominence Christ’s part in 
originating the triumphal entry (vs. 30-34). He sent for the 
colt with the obvious intention of stimulating the people to 
just such a demonstration as followed. 

As to the particulars, we need only note that the most 
obvious éxplanation of his knowledge of the circumstances 
that the messengers would encounter, is that it was super- 
natural. Only one other explanation is possible; namely, 
that the owners of the animal were secret disciples, with 
whom our Lord had arranged to send for it, and had settled 
a sign and countersign, by which they would know his mes- 
sengers. But that is a less natural explanation. 

Note the rematkable blending he dignity and poverty in 
“The Lord hath need of him.” It asserts sovereign author- 
ity and absolute rights, and it confesses need and penury. 
He is a king, but he has to borrow even a colt to make his 


p triumphal entry on. Though he was rich, for our sakes he 


became poor. 

Jesus then deliberately brought about his public entry. 
He thereby acts in a way perfectly unlike his whole previous 
course. And he stirs up popular feelings at a time when they 
were specially sensitive, by reason of the approaching pass- 
over and its crowds. Formerly he had avoided the danger 
which he now seems fo court, and had gone tp to the feast 
“as it were in secret,” Dut it was fitting that once, for the 
last time, he should assert before the gathered Israel that he 
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was their king, and should make a last appeal. Formerly he 
had sought to avoid attracting the attention of the rulers; 
now he knows that the end is near, and deliberately makes 
himself conspicuous, though—or we might say because—he 
knew that thereby he precipitated his death. 

The nature of his dominion is-as plainly. taught by the 
humble pomp as is its reality. A pauper king, who makes 
his public entrance into his city mounted on a borrowed ass, | 
- with his followers’ clothes for a saddle, attended by a shout- 

ing erowd of poor peasants, who for weapons or banners had 
but the branches plucked from other people’s trees, was a 
new kind of king. 

We do not need Matthew's quotation of the prophet’s 
vision of the meek King coming to Zion on an ass, to under- 
stand the contrast of this kingdom with such a dominion as 
that of Rome, or of such princes as the Herods. _ Gentleness 
and peace, a swiy that rests not on force nor wealth, are 
shadowed in that rustic procession and the pathetic poverty 
of its leader, throned on a borrowed colt, and attended, not 
by warriors or dignitaries, but by poor men unarmed, and 
saluted, not with the blare of trumpets, but with the shouts 
of joyful, though, alas! fickle hearts. 

2. We have the humble procession with the shouting dis- 
ciples and the background of hostile spies. The disciples 
eagerly caught at the meaning of bringing the colt, and 
threw themselves with alacrity into what seemed to them 
preparation for the public assertion of royalty, for which 
they had long been impatient. Luke tells us that they lifted 
Jesus on to the seat which they hurriedly prepared, while 
some spread their garments in the way,—the usual homage 
to a king: 

* Ride on triumphantly; behold, we lay 
Our lusts and proud wills‘in thy way.” 

How different the vision of the future in their minds and 
his! They dreamed of a throne; he knew it was a cross, 
Round the southern shoulder of Olivet they came, and, as 
the long line of the temple walls, glittering in the sunshine 
acrors the valley, burst on the view, and their approach-could 
be seen from the city, they broke into loud acclamations, 
summoning, as it were, Jerusalem to welcome its king. 

| Luke's version of their chant omits the Jewish coloring 
which it has in the other Gospels, as was natural, in view of 
his Gentiie readers. Christ’s royalty and divine gommission 
are proclaimed from a thousand throats, and then up swells 
the shout of praise, which echoes the angels’ song at Beth- 
lehem, and ascribes to his coming, power to make peace in 

‘heaven with an else alienated world, and thus to make the 
divine glory blaze with new splendor even in the highest 
heavens. 

Their song was wiser than they knew, and touched the 
deepest, sweetest mysteries of the unity of the Son with the 
Father, of reconciliation by the blood of his %rosa, and of 
the new luster accruing to God’s neme thereby, even in the 
sight of principalities and powers in heavenly places. They 
meant none of these things, but they were unconscious prophets, 
‘Their shouts died away, and their faith was almost as short- 
lived. With many of them, it withered before the branches 
Which they waved. 

- High-wrought emotion is a poor substitute for steady con- 

viction. But cool, unemotional recognition of Christ as king 

is as unnatural, If our hearts do not glow with loyal love, 
nor leap up to welcome him; if the contemplation of his 
work and its issues on earth and in heaven does not make 
our dumb tongues sing,—we have need to ask ourselves if we 
believe at all that he is the King and Saviour of all and of 
us, There were cool observers there, and they make the foil 
to the glad enthusiasm. Note that these Pharisees, mingling 
in the crowd, have no title for Jesus but “Teacher.” He is 
no king to them, To those who regard Jesus but as a human 
teacher, the acclamations of those to whom he is King and 

Lord always sound exaggerated. 

People with no depth of religious life hate religious emo- 
tion, and are always seeking to repress it, A very tepid wor- 
ship is warm enough for them, Formalists detest genuine 


it is his work. The eyes which are as a flame of fire 
filled with tears, but their glance burns up the evil. 

Note the yearning in the unfinished sentence, “ If thou hadst 
known.” Note the decisive closing of the time of repentance. 
Note the minute prophetic details of the siege, which, if ever 
they were spoken, are a distinct proof of his all-seeing eye. 
And from all let us fix in our hearts the conviction of the pity 
of the judge, and of the judgment by the pitying Christs 

4. We have Christ's exercise of sovereign authority in his 
Father’s house. Luke gives but a summary in verses 45-48, 
dwelling mainly on two points. First he tells of casting out 
the traders, Two things are brought out in the compressed 
narrative;—the fact, and the Lord’s vindication of it. As to 
the former, it was fitting that at the end of his career, as at 
the beginning, he should cleanse the temple. The two events 
are significant as his first and last acts. The second one, as 
we gather from the other evangelists, had a greater severity 
about it than the first. 

The need, for a second purifying indicated how sadly tran- 
sient had been the effect of the first, and was thus evidence 
of the depth of corruption and formalism to which the reli- 
gion of priests and people had sunk. Christ had come to 
cleanse the temple of the world’s religion, to banish from it 
mercenaries and self-interested attendants at the altar, and, 
in a higher application of the incident, to clear away all the 
degradatigns and uncleannesses which are associated with 
worship everywhere but in his church, and which are ever 
seeking, like poisonous air, to find their way in thither also, 
thréugl: any unguarded chink, 

The vindication of the act is in right royal style. The 
first cleansing was defended by him by pointing to the sanc- 
tity of “my Father's house ;” the second, by claiming it as 
“my house.” The rebuke of the hucksters is sterner the 
second time, The profanation, once driven out and return- 
ing, is deeper; for whereas, in the first instance, it had made 
the temple “a house of merchandise,” in the second it turned 
it into a “den of robbers.” Thus evil assumes a darker tint, 
like old oak, by lapse of time, and swiftly becomes worse, if 
rebuked and chastised in vaim, 

The second part of this summary puts in sharp contrast 
three things,—Christ’s calm courage in continuous teaching 
in the temple, the growing bitter hatred of the authorities, 
who drew in their train the men of influence holding no 
office, and the eager hanging of the people on his words, 
which baffled the murderous designs of the rulers, The same 
intentional publicity as in the entrance is obvious, Jesus 
knew that his hour was come, and willingly presents himself 
a sacrifice, Meekly and boldly he goes on the appointed 
way, He sees all the hate working round him, and lets it 
work, The day’s task of winning some from impending ruin 
shall still be done, So should his servants live, in patient 
discharge of daily duty; in the face of death, if need be, 

The enemies, who heard his words and found in them only 
food for deeper hatred, may warn us of the possibilities of 
antagonism to him that lie in the heart, and of the terrible 
judgment which they drag down on their own heads, who 
hear, unmoved, his daily teaching, and see, unrepentant, his 
dying love. The crowd that listened, and, in less than a 
week, yelled “ Crucify him,” may teach us to take heed how 
we hear, and to beware of evanescent regard for his teaching, 
which, if it do not consolidate into resolved and thorough- 
going acceptance of his work and submission to his rule, will 
certainly cool into disregard, and may harden into hate, 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


We are glad the Man of Sorrows had some triumphal 
hours, that he sometimes rejoiced in spirit, He sometimes 
saw Satan fall quick as lightning. 

We are glad the disciples had moments of victory. They 
had qll they could bear, They desired to take him by force, 





feeling. Propriety is their ideal. No doubt, too, these 
cronkers feared that this tumult might come te formidable 
size, and bring down Pilate’s heavy hand on them. 

Chvist’s answer is probably a quoted proverb. It implies 
his entire acceptance of the character which the crowd | 
ascribed to him, his pleasure in their praises, and, in a wider 
aspect, his vindication of outbursts of devout feeling, which 
shock ecclesiastical martinets and formalista, 

3, We see the sorrowing King plunged in bitter grief in 
the very hour of his triumph, Who can venture to speak of 
that infinitely pathetic scene? The fair city, smiling across 
the glen, brings before his vision the awfgl contrast of its 
lying compassed by armies and in ruins. He heara not the 
acclamation of the crowd, ‘“ He wept,” or, rather, “ wailed,” 
—for the word does not imply tears so much as cries. That 
sorrow is a sign of his real manhood, but it is also a part of 
hia revelation of the very heart of God, The form is buman, 
the substance divine. The man weeps because God pities, 
Christ’s sorrow does not hinder his judgments. The woes 
which wring hisdeart will nevertheless be inflicted by him. 


and make him king, as it was, What a terrible disappoint- 
ment it was to the disciples (v, 37) that this triumpbal entry 
did not result in a triumphal possession of the throne of 
David. Judas felt that the treasury had slipped out of his 
fingers, and the rest missed expected portfolios of state, 

The Pharisees (v. 39) thought they could remove the rude 
disciples to the rear, and come to the front themselves, or, 
perhaps, with the intoxication of accustomed authority, 
thought they could direct the coming King. 

Why would the stones cry out, if men were silent? (v. 40.) 
This shout was prophesied, and must be given. Christ was 
to fulfil all prophecy concerning himself. Doubtless he un- 
folded this prophecy and its fulfilment on the way to Emmaus, 

No jubilance of victory can dry up the fountain of sym- 
pathy in the heart of Jeshs. He stops to weep over Jeru- 
salem. But sympathy did not abate one jot of the immeasur+ 
ably horrible punishment that was coming on the guilty. It 
did give directions that delivered every penitent believer. 

Jesus could assume a masterly authority at will, that 
showed the innate kingliness (vy. 45), He did it often. He 
even laid down his own life at his own chosen time. 





Judgment is his “strange work,” slien from his desires; but 


He was as kingly in his teaching as in his triumphal entry, 


or in his casting out of men who made merchandise of their 
religion. The teacher cap feel that he is as close to Jesus as 
aking can, Of all Christ's manifestations, no one is more 
capable of being imitated than that of teaching the people. 


Frierefjord. : 
ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY ‘TRUMBULL. 


The whole multitude of the disciples began to rejoice and praise 
God with a loud voice for all the mighty works which they had seen 
(v. 37). It is very easy to rejoice and to give praise when 
we have seen many great things in the line of our wishes, and 
are expecting to see more and greater, It is not so easy to 
shout with thankful joy when we see, or suppose, that dark- 
ness and gloom are just before us, in contrast with our present 
and our past. La Rochefoucauld says cynically, “The grati- 
tude of most men is only a secret desire to receive greater 
favors;” and there is a truth suggested in that statement, 
even though the statement be not literally true. It was while 
Jesus was riding into Jerusalem as Israel’s Messiah, that his 
disciples rejoiced and praised God in the remembrance of 
what he had done, and in anticipation of what he was to do, 
If they had foreseen his immediate future, they would not 
have been so jubilant. It is well to be grateful for the good 
we have seen and for that which we hope for; but it is better 
to rejoice and to praise God for what our Saviour is, as we 
trust him beyond the realm of sight and knowledge. 

Some of the Pharisees... said, ... Master, rebwhe thy disci-, 
plee.... He... said, . . . If these shall hold their peace, the stones 
will ery out (v. 89,40). There are times when God’s truth 
will make itself known, and when God’s creatures will be 
heard in praise of that truth, At such times it matters not 
who wouid stay the truth, or who would keep silence con- 
cerning it, the truth will be heard, and its praise will be 
known. These times are turning-points in the world’s his- 
tory, and they come when and as God would have themcome, 
Their power has been shown in the great religious and moral 
reforms that have proved a blessing to the world hitherto; 
and their power shall be seen again in reforms that are still 
needed among men. The battle with rum, and with the lot- 
tery, and with caste prejudices, and with political corruption, 
may seem now to be an endless one; but the time will come 
when the lovers of truth and the disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ shall rise up as one man to shout a welcome to Him 
who is aroused to sweep away these forms of evil, and then 
if any bigot in religion or obstructionist in the path of civil 
progress shall protest against the popular uprising, the answer 
as from heaven will come, “If these shall hold their peace, 
the stones will cry out,” 

He saw the city and wept over it, saying, If thou hadst known 
in this day,...the things which belong wnto peace! but now 
they are hid from thine eyes (vs, 41, 42). As there are golden 
hours for great reforms, so there are golden hours for per- 
sonal reform, There are hours when we must act at once for 
our personal safety, or lose all hope of such action at any 
time, When we come-to the parting of the ways, we must 
decide once for all which path we are to pursue. Whatever 
change may afterwards come to us, we can never live over 
again that moment of first decision; nor can we evade 
certain consequences of our action at that puint. How 
important, then, that we know the things that belong to 
our peace, at the time when we are to accept them or pass 
them by forever! A weighty responsibility rests upon us 
at every moment of our lives, concerning our choice in 
matters that are submitted to us moment by moment for our 
decision. 

He entered-into the temple, and began to cast out them that sold 
(v.45). It doesn’t say in this case what it was that they 
were selling; but we know, from what is said elsewhere, that 
the sales were of such things as were supposed to be the need 
of the worshipers in the temple. There were no guch sales 
there as are often made at our church fairs, sales of things 
that in themselves have nothing to do with church worship; 
nor were there any sales of pews, or rent of camp-stools, or 
anything of thatsort. But suppose there had been such sales 
as these, would our Lord have approved them as the proper 
thing for a sanctuary,—as he looked at thesanctuary? That 
is a question ‘vorth considering ! 

Philadelphia. 








TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, L.D. 


The events of this lesson took place on the Sunday before 


at Bethany to see Lazarus, whom he had raised from the dead, 
and many of those who were visiting Jerusalem for the feast 
had gone to Bethany for the same purpose. Besides these, 
there were others who were coming to Jerusalem, from all 
over the land, for the passover feast, who had seen the mira-. 
cles that he had done for the past two years. 

All these believed that he was a prophet sent from God; 
and it was not a wonderful thing that, at the sight of the 





holy city, with this miracle-worker in their midst, their 


the Friday on which our Lord was crucified. He had been _ 
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enthusiasm should overflow its bounds, and they should break 
out into praises of him whom thewaccepted as one of God’s 
messengers. What is far more wonderful than this, is that 
the Pharisees were still so bitter in their feelings toward 
him as to carp at the enthusiasm of the multitude, and ask 
Jesus to rebuke them for chanting his praise. This the Lord 
refused to do; for lie well knew that the people were right, 
and the Pharisees wrong. 

- As they came to the Mount of Olives, and the sight of the 
eity burst on their vision, Jesus broke out into weeping, and 
uttered the words of lament over the city which form a part 
of our lesson. Then, descending the slope of the mountain, 
and entering into the city, he cast out the money-changers 
from the temple court, as he had done once before, After 
this he taught the people, while the Pharisees and rulers 
Once more took counsel how they might take his life, and so 
bring his influence to a final end. But the people heard him 
gladly, and for that reason the rulers were afraid for the pres- 
ent to proceed to open action. 

Now, having brought out the lesson facts, lef the teacher 
[proceed to the practical application of such points as seem 
most suggestive. 

What Jesus Saw.—He saw 4 multitude of those who believed 
in him,—the majority of them not inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
but of Galilee and the regions beyond Jordan. He saw that 
they were full of expectation that he would bring blessings 
to Israel, and their expectation broke out in songs of exulta- 
tion. This must have pleased him, for it showed that these 
people were not far from the kingdom, to say the least. But 
he also saw that not all of the throng was friendly to him. 
There were the Pharisees, who had already before this been 
planning for his death. He saw that they were very much 
aroused by the singing of the people, and that it embittered 
them toa degree. More than‘this, he saw that the spirit of 
thé temple throng was as mercenary as it had been years 
before, when he had tried to cleanse it. The same money- 
seeking throngs were there; but they came for gain, and not 
for godliness. - So we see that what he saw was in a measure 
calculated to cheer him, and in a measure to depress his 
spirit, Gladness and sadness were combined, and pressed 
themselves on the Saviour’s heart. 

Were the Saviour to comé to this Sunday-school, would 
not that same experience be repeated? I think so. For in 
any large school he would see those who sing his praise with 
their whole hearts, and who are glad to hear of his wonderful 
works, But he would also see those whose lips sing, but whose 
hearts feel no responsive thrill of joy. True, they do not 
take counsel how they may put him to death, like the Phari- 
sees; but their hearts are not any more in love with him than 
the hearts of thé Pharisees and rulers. He would look into 
the temples of human hearts here, and see that they were far 
more full of earthly schemes than they were of heavenly 
plans for the glory of God. Hearts there are in this school 
that need cleansing, just as much as the temple in Jerusalem 
needed it, So a visit to this school would have the same 
effect on him that his visit to Jerusalem had. 

What Jesus Foresaw.—We have seen what he saw, now let us 
see what he foresaw. He foresaw the utter destruction of that 
city. True, it was forty years off in the future, but none the 
less clearly on that account did he see it. He told it to them 
in language so plain that any one could understand it, if he 
chose. I presume that, among the Pharisees, there were 
some who said, “This is nonsense, Such a destruction as he 
speaks of will never come to the city of the great King.” 
But it did come, as the teacher may see by consulting the 
lesson-helps in this paper and elsewhere. It came just as 
he said it would, and was as terrible as he said it would be. 
They might have been forewarned, and have averted the 
disaster, had they chosen to repent of their sins, But 
they chose to reject the warning, and so the city perished 
in the most miserable sorrow before that generation had 
passed away. 

If Jesus would come to this school, would he foresee any- 
thing? Yes; he would most probably foresee that some of 
the scholars that are present to-day will not know the things 
that make for their peace. Qver them he would weep as 
he wept over Jerusalem. He would foresee that, unless 
they turn from their sins and repent of them, and accept 
him as their Saviour and Master, the future has for them 
woes most terrible in store. For, to all such, the days will 
come when destruction from the presence of God will over- 
take them. 

Probably there are some in this school who, like the Phari- 
sees, think that such a disaster will never befall them. But 
Jesus knew better than scribe or Pharisee, and it fell out, not 
_ as they said, but as he said. So Jesus knows better than any 
one in this school; and it will fall out in the end, not as they 
say, but as he says. What, then, is the lesson for us to-day? 
It is this: Look and see whether you have understood the 
teachings of the Lord, and have accepted them. If you have, 
then join in his praise; but if you have not, then begin at 
once to prepare for that service, so that you may escape the 
bitter end that he says awaits all those who reject him and 
his claims. 

» New York City. 












HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Jericho.—At whose house did Jesus say he would abide? 
What was the parable he told to those who listened? What 
did the Lord say to the unfaithful servant? In what place 
did BZaccheus live? Was Jesus ever in Jericho again? 

Bethany.—To what great city was Jesus going? On the 
way from Jericho (show on map), he stopped at Bethany at 
a home where he was always welcomed. Do you know who 
lived there? Weare not told the names of many persons 
whom Jesus loved except John the beloved disciple; but if 
you look in John’s Gospel (John 11 : 5), you will know that 
those in the Bethany home were dear to Jesus. Not long 
before, Lazarus was sick and died, and the sisters sent for 
Jesus. You remember the story, the grave, the stone, and 
what Jesus did as he stood by the grave. Did Lazarus, who 
had been dead four days, hear his voice? 

The priests and Pharisees held a meeting, and resolyed 
that this man who did miracles must be put to death; and 
they said, “If we let him thus alone, all men will believe on 
him.” Some of them wanted to kill both Jesus. and Lazarus. 
On Friday evening, Jesus went to Bethany; the next day, 
Saturday, was the Jewish Sabbath. Inthe evening,—for the 
Sabbath ended at sunset,—there was a supper at ti house of 
Simon, who.had once been a leper. Lazarus was at thetable 
with Jesus; Martha waited upon the guests, and Mary came 
with a precious box of ointment, and poured it on his feet, 
and wiped them with her hair. So she showed her love to 
Jesus; and when the disciples called it a waste,—for the box 
of perfume was very costly,—Jesus said, “ Against the day of 
my burying hath she kept this,” 

The Mount of Olives—Early on the first day of the week, 
Jesus and the twelve left Bethany by the road over the Mount 
of Olives to go to Jerusalem, - Many people from all thetowns 
and villages were going the same way to be in the city at the 
coming passover. When they came to a little place called 
Bethphage, Jesus gent two of hf disciples, telling them to go 
to a place not far away, wliere two roads met, and they should 
find a colt tied, to loose him and bring him, and, if the owner 
asked why they loosed him, to say, “The Lord hath need of 
him,” It was all as he said; they found the young colt, 
brought him to Jesus,—a colt which no one ever rode before, 
and Jesus sat upon him, riding towards Jerusalem, 

The King.—As Jesus rode along, many spread their gar- 
ments in the way, and some took branches from tle trees, 
waving them and strewing them in hispath. So it wasdone 
when a king was crowned, and rode before his people, with 
shouts and music and waving palms; so Solomon rode when 
he was first made king. So it had been written and foretold 
of Jesus, five hundred years before his birth,—that Jerusalem 
should “ rejoice greatly; .. . for thy King cometh unto thee.” 

Jerusalem.—As the company, with Jesus and the crowds 
around, came in sight of the beautiful city of Jerusalem, they 
all began to shout and sing, “ Hosanna! blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” They said and sang the 
very words of praise to the Messiah which had been written 
long before for the Christ who was to come,—almost the 
songs that the heavenly hosts sang over his birth when they 
said, “Glory in the highest.” What would you have said 
if you had been there? Would you have strewn flowers or 
palm branches in his way? What can you give him now to 
show that he reigns in your hearts? 

Some voices did not join in the rejoicing ; for they spoke 
to Jesus, and said, “ Master, rebuke thy disciples.” ‘He told 
them that the stones would cry out if they were made to hold 
their peace. Jesus will never rebuke those who praise him 
with honest, loving hearts. 

The crowd looked and rejoiced, and waved the palms of 
victory, as they saw the splendor of the city before them, the 
magnificent buildings, the glistening stones of the temple, 
the palace walls and towers of Jerusalem, They cheered and 
sang for joy that they were in the train of the long-promised 
King, who, they thought, had surely come to reign in earthly 
glory. . 

Jesus Wept.—In the midst of the gladness was one sorrow- 
ful heart. The one whom they would glorify saw,more than 
any human eye could see. As he looked on the city before 
him, he saw the days to come,—days of fear and war and 
death, when the walls would be laid low; when enemies 
would utterly destroy, and not leave one stone upon another; 
when many would lie wounded and-dead in the ruins) Do 
you wonder that Jesus wept and cried aloud? 

He saw even more. He saw what might have been if they 
had known him as the Son of God, if they had believed in 
him, if they had accepted him as their Saviour. But it was 
too late. He knew that even then enemies were plotting 
against his life. Not because he himself was in danger, but 
because certain destruction was before those who would not 
accept salvation, and for those who would crucjfy the Son of 
God, tears flowed from the eyes that always looked in love 
and pity upon every form of suffering or sin. 

In the Temple.—At evening time Jesus with his disciples 
went back to the quiet Bethany home. They returned in the 


morning to the city, and Jesus used the authority of a king 


to- clear,the temple courts of those who bought and sold 
there. There were money-changers at their tables, men who 
sold doves and lambs for sacrifices, and many kinds of busi- 
ness going on. There mugt have been much that was dis- 
honest and wrong; for Jesus drove them out, saying, “My 
house is the house of prayer; but ye have made it a den of 


thieves.” 


Jesus Teaching.—The few days of life left to him, Jesus 
taught in the temple. While he taught, his enemies were 
busy. High-priests and scribes planned how they might 
take his life. They did not see how; for “all the people 
were very attentive to hear him.” Are you as attentive now 
to hear his story and his teaching? “The people all hung 
upon him, listening.” Are you as eagerly listening for some 
word of his? ' 

Louisville, Ky. 
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PRAISE YE THE LORD 
FOR HIS 
WORKS. 
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BLESSED BE THE KING THAT COMETH. 








IF WE HAD KNOWN 
HE WAS COMING, | HE WAS THE LORD, 
WE WOULD HAVE 
REPENTED. | FOLLOWED 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ All-‘hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 
“ Did Christ o’er sinners weep?” 

“ When his salvation bringing.” 

“ Once was heard the song of children,” 

“ Welcome, welcome, dear Redeemer.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8., 
CANON OF DURHAM, 


“He Saw THe Ciry anp Wept.”—Our Lord had sent for 
the ass’s colt on which he rode to a village on the hill oppo- 
site Bethany. The road by which he had walked up from 
Jericho through the wilderness here enters a narrow valley 
between two hills, the northern one being the Mount of 
Olives, on the south-eastern slope of which lies the village of 
Bethany, quite shut out from any view of Jerusalem by thé 
intervening hill. Round the base of Mount Olivet the path 
winds by a rugged ascerit. Passing over a smooth, rocky 
ledge, it takes a sudden turn to the right, and in an instant 
the whole city, with the mighty walls of the temple platform 
filling up the foreground, bursts into view. When that plat- 
form, impressive and surpassingly grand in its now denuded 
state, was surmounted by the lofty porticos, the long cloisters, 
and the tall pinnacles of Herod’s temple glittering with white 
marble in the sunlight, there could have been few grander 
views in the world. We may be certain that-it was just at 
this turn, on this ledge, that the multitude halted, and Jesus, 
as the city burst before his view in all its dazzling magnifi- 
cence, wept over its coming destruction. 

Jzsus Forksxapows THE DowyraLu.—The prediction of 
the coming destruction of Jerusalem, uttered by our Lord, was 
exactly fulfilled in the minutest particulars. “Thine enemies 
shall cast’ a trench about thee,”—literally, “a stockade.” 
This is what Titus did in the first instance at the siege of 
Jerusalem, A.D. 70. He surrounded the city, as we are told 
by Josephus, with entrenchments surmounted by sharpened 
stakes. When the besieged, by frequent sallies, broke through 
these, he compassed the city round with a regular wall of 
circumvallation, so strong and so well guarded that it could 
not be broken through, either by serties from within, or by 
sudden surprises from outside. At the same time Titus cut 
down all the fruit-trees and hedges of the gardens round the 
city, and leveled and filled in the valleys, so as to prevent 
any chance.of a surprise, either from the city or the country. 
Thus they were kept “in on every side,” and the incessant 
sorties by which the crowded multitudes within the city en- 
‘deavored to escape, and to relieve the garrison of so many 
use’ sss mouths, were invariably baffled. 

“Smait Lay Taree Even wits tHe Grovnp.”—This 
was literally done by the Romans. Titus proclaimed, after 
the capture of the city, “ We certainly had God for our 
assistant, and it was no other than God whortjected the Jews 





out of these fortifications; for what could the hands of man, 
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or ny machiten, ‘do towatds overtheioutiig dhins Sonn? 
Accordingly he directed the tower of Hippicus to be left, as 
an evidence to future ages of the strength of the fortress he 
had captured. And this tower still stands, as every traveler 
knows, close to the Jaffa gate of Jerusalem. The temple and 
all the other buildings of the city, except the lower part of 
the castle of Antonia, he razed to the ground. But when 
from the road round the Mount of Olives we gaze on the 
stupendous walling which rises above the valleys of Kedron 
and Hinnom, and know that these very wails were those on 
which our Lord looked, and which in great part probably 
date from the time ‘of Solomon, we must remember that we 
behold not any portion of the temple itself, but simply look 
on the massive substructtire, by which a great platform was 
_ raised upon the sides of Mount Moriah, up to the height of 
its summit, where had been Araunah’s threshing-floor, and 
afterwards the altar of burnt sacrifice, the mass of rock, under 
the dome of the mosk, now known as the Kubbet es Sukkrah. 
Tse Tempte’s Great PiLatrormM.—This platform was 
formed by building up the massi¥e walls which still exist, 
from the valleys round the mount to the height of its erest, 
and filling the interior partly with great cisterns and partly 
with massive arches and masonry. But all these were not 
part of the temple, but merely its platform. Titus swept, as 
with a besom, all the superstructure, and hurled the materials 
over the platform, where they now lie, heaped to the. depth 
of a hundred and twenty feet against the south wall of the 
substructure. It was amongst this rubbish that lately was 
exhumed the stone which once stood over the gateway of the 
inner. court of the temple, forbidding strangers and unbe- 
lievers to pass beyond it under pain of death,—the very 
inscription on which our Lord must often have looked as he 
taught in the temple. 
The College, Durham, England, 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here is a lesson on the coming of the King; Jesus claims 
~to be King. He welcomes and approves whatever homage 
is-rendered to him as the King. He shows that there are 
two phases to his coming,—a phase which makes his coming 
a pleasure te his subjects, and a phase which makes his 
coming a dread to those who have misused their opportuni- 
ties and privileges, 

Jesus had been pointing his disciples forward to the period 
of his second coming; he had urged it upon them to be per- 
sistent in a prayerful spirit while awaiting his return, and to 
be faithful, meanwhile in the wise use.of the talents com- 
mitted fo their charge; reminding them that, whether they 
remained faithful or not, they must give account of their 
service when he was again with them. And now there is, as 
it were, an illustration in his course of what i#to be when 
he comes again. Jesus acts a parable, as he has often spoken 
one. The old-time prophets were accustomed to emphasize 
their messages by symbolic action. Jesus foreshadows his 
greater mission by a miniature representation of it. 

He comes claiming sovereignty. Tis disciples rejoice at 
his coming. None can stay his progress now. AJl creation 
is ready to recognize the fulness of time and the sway of his 
power. While he welcomes the praises of those who welcome 
his coming, he overturns the work of those who have been 
unfaithful in his absence. He weeps that all have not im- 
proved their opportunities of preparing for a share in the 
triumphs of his cause ; but he sees, as they must see, that it 
isnow too late to reverse the past. Then in the cleansed 
courts of his Father’s house he sits down as a Teacher with 
those who love and will heed his teachings. 

This is both history and prophecy. It is a record of what 

- was; it is an illustration of what isto be, To those who love 
Christ, there is comfort in the thought that he is coming 
again; that he may come at any hour. They are ready to 
welcome him, and they are sure to be welcomed by him. To 
others, the hour of their visitation—with a call on them 
to make ready—is now. At this very time they are called 
to prepare for that impending event; and on thelr present 
decision their future pivots for eternity. 


ADDED POINTS. 


It is when we are rejoicing over a new blessing that we are 
most likely to have in mind former blessings. In our dark 
days we are liable to forget the brighter hours that have 
passed; but when we enjoy present good, we recall the good 
that was ours before. ‘his is natural; but it is not there- 
fore the best way of looking at our lot. 

All blessings come with the coming of our Saviour. And 
best of all these is himself. In his presence there is fulness 
of joy. 

If we have no interest in a cause that triumphs, we are 
inelined to wonder that any one else rejoices over it. And 
we gre even tempted to find fault with those who rejoice, and 
with those who approve their rejoicing. 

God’s unfailing love is suggested in the tears of Jesus over 


those who would crucify him. He could not save them, if | 91.00. 


they would not be saved ; but he ered serpent ee 
ruin, and that he was sure to do. , 
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Reverence for God includes reverence for all that repre- 
sents God. He who truly reverences God will reverence his 
word, his day, his house, and, above all, his Son. A lack of 
reverence will cause one to be shut out finally from the pres- 
ence of those who are reverent. 

Those who love God will be glad of the privilege of listen- 
ing to the teachings of his Son. And the more they know of 
him, the more desirous they will be of living near him, and 
of doing as he bids. 








BOOKS:AND WRITERS. 


—@———. 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of Thé Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of mew books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor,] 





BAW TEES AND EMERSON 


The position of Nathaniel Hawthorne and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson at the very head of American literature 
naturally evokes, from time to time, not only many arti- 
cles in periodicals, but also new biographies, criticisms, 
or comments in book form. Hawthorne was the only 
American admitted into Mr. John Morley’s English 
Men of Letters series; and he is one of three of our 
authors (the others being Emerson and Longfellow) 
allotted places in Professor Eric 8. Robertson’s more 
comprehensive but. less valuable library entitled Great 
Writers, which now includes thirty names, from Con- 
greve and Bunyan to Rossetti and Darwin, also present- 
ing lives of some foreign authors, such as Heine, Goethe, 
Schiller, and Hugo. This biographical series, while it 
includes some excellent work, has been too hastily pre- 
pared, and has proffered unnecessary and perfunctory 
lives of men by no means entitled to be called “ great,” 
such as Marryat; some of them written,'perhaps, by men 
better known as newspaper correspondents or popular 
magazinists than as literary critics. There can be, how- 
ever, no charge of unfairness in the inclusion of the 
books on Emerson (by Dr. Richard Garnett), Longfel- 
low (by Eric 8. Robertson), or Hawthorne, by Moncure D. 
Conway,—an American by birth, who resided in London 
for many years, and there knew the Brownings and other 
authors as famous as some of the best of our native 
writers whose acquaihtance he had previously made in 
the United States. ® 

This new biographical sketch of Hawthorne is pre- 
pared from some personal knowledge, and shows a dili- 
gent reading of the easily accessible authorities, as well 
as an evident desire to be fresh, in statement and fair in 
criticism. Mr. Conway acknowledges his debt to his 
predecessors, but is able to present, in addition to some 
new rather than valuable critical opinions, a few facts 
gathered from material not available to the other writers 
on the same theme, or intentionally neglected by them. 
The details of Hawthorne’s challenging a friend to a 
duel, in early life, and of the alleged effects of this upon 
his friénd Jonathan Cilley’s fatal encounter with Graves, 
are given a little more freely than in the other books. 
Something new is told as to the relations between Haw- 
thorne and the inhabitants of Salem-in 1849 and pre- 
ceding years; and the public is for the first time told of 
his daughter Una’s mental unsoundness in her last years, 
caused by her physical condition, and of its effect upon 
the heart and life of her father. There was not much 
to add to the remarkably full, frank, and illuminating 
record presented in Julian Hawthorne’s volumes on the 
sunshiny lives of Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife; 
nor does the little that is biographically unfamiliar, in 
Mr. Conway’s pages, really seem either valuable or 
necessary. ; 

The chief new points of criticism and interpretation 
upon which the author lays stress may be briefly dis- 
missed without profound loss to the student of Haw- 
thorne’s works. ‘They are (1) that Hawthorne was 
| unusually susceptible to the influence of esthetic beauty 
in woman; (2) that his own bloodless encounter led 





*Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Moncure D. Conway. 9x6 
inches, cloth, pp. 224, xiii, 


Talks with Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Charles J. Woodbury. 





New York : Scribner and Welford. Price, |* 





Cilley into the duel in which thé latter lost his life, and 
that Hawthorne’s own career was ever afterward dark- 
ened in consequence, and might almost have been 
blighted had it not been for his. happy marriage; (3) 
that his campaign life of Franklin Pierce was a dread- 
ful mistake, whereby he aided a “devastator of his 
country’s liberties” and a “blood-stained president” to 
drive “the good captain” John Brown “mad,” and 
make “the war inevitable,’—for Hawthorne aided “in 
raising the terrible Frankenstein” of civil strife; (4) 
that he was “provincial,” and that his provincialism 
accounted for his shyness before his European residence, 
and for his bitter and, in Mr. Conway’s opinion, virtually 
ignorant judgments of English life, and especially of 
English women; and (5) that The Scarlet Letter “ had 
neither moral nor immoral object.” Hawthorne’s sus- 
ceptibility to beauty Mr. Conway deems the virtual 
cause of his juvenile fracas before mentioned,—though 
the biographer explicitly recognizes his moral purity, 
and leads us to reflect that, like poor dear Sir Lucius in 
The Rivals, he was really “drawn into the scrape” by 
others. But Mr. Conway is at proper pains to assure his 
readers that this susceptibility should not be remem- 
bered, in the slightest degree, as reflecting upon Haw- 
thorne’s true character; and his story of the duel affair 
shows that Hawthorne was influenced more by preasure 
from without than by any susceptibility within, The 
challenge was, of course, far worse than folly; but Haw- 
thorne’s own letters, and his sketch of Cilley,—even as 
quoted here,—effectually disprove the charge of a mor- 
bid fecling of responsibility for his friend’s death. When, 
however, the writer assures us that Hawthorne’s beauti+ 
fully unselfish kindness to poor Delia Bacon—whom he 
met but once or twice, and who almost wearied his im~ 
perturbable kindness by literary and financial requests, 
to which she | added insults, which would have been 
insufferable at'the hands of a sane person—was because 
“the personal charm and refined enthusiasm of Miss 
Bacon fairly magnetized” him, the argument becomes 
absurd. As for Hawthorne’s attitude toward Pierce, 
pro-slavery, Democracy, and the war, the plain fact is 
that Hawthorne, though no professional politician, was 
a life-long, unswerving, and consistent Democrat; that 
he had as good a right to his opinions, correct or incor- 
rect, as any other citizen; that his life of his friend was 
written as a favor, and not as a petition for office; that 
he hesitated to take office after Pierce was elected; and 
that he was as true a friend of Pierce, when the latter 
became intensely unpopular, as he had been in the period 
of Pierce’s presidency. The well-known story of James T. 
Fields’s unsuccessful attempt to induce Hawthorne to 
withdraw the dedication of Our Old Home to Pierce is 
enough to disprove charges of self-seeking, or of any 
unworthy lowering of dignity, in 1852 and 1858. If 
Hawthorne was, or thought he was, responsible for the 
war because he elected Pierce, and Pierce’s Kanzas (sic) 
performances drove John Brown crazy, and John Brown 
started the conflict, the appalling fact has escaped the 
notice of the thousands of writers who have discussed 
the great subject of the attempted disruption of the 
Union, during the last thirty years. Under the fourth 
point, Mr. Conway comes nearest to making some case; 
he -has long resided in England, writes this book chiefly 
for an English public, and earnestly endeavors to show 
that Hawthorne saw little of the best English society, or 
of the “ beefy”” women so severely characterized in his 
English sketches. “He appears,” says Mr. Conway, 
“‘to have met few except second-rate writers, His career 
in England was a failure, He never knew the giants of: 
his own art,—Thackeray, Dickens, Reade, George Eli 
This assumption is certainly a queer one: that the Eng- 
lish success of a man-of-letters already eminent, who 
never ran after celebritied anywhere, and who had gone 
to England as a diplomatic servant, was dependent upon 
the number of famous people met. Hawthorne’s deep 
and unswerving patriotism—or “ hereditary prejudices” 
if you will—naturally did not put itself in the way of 
receiving slights from the average Englishman, who, at 
that time, as Mr. Conway says he has been informed by 
trustworthy authority, “was apt to assume airs toward 
an American.” The number of persons entitled to as- 
sume airs toward the author of Twice-Told Tales hasat 
no time, and in no country, been a large one. But it, 
was no case of haughty rudeness on the part of the Eng- 
lish, and of revenge on the part of Hawthorne. Many 
kind courtesies were offered Hawthorne in England, as 
for many years in America, which, by his own fault, or- 
choice, he for the most part declined; and the sketches) 
in Our Old Home Hawthorne thought more favorable te’ 
the “ old home,” which he loved and admired in large’ 
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agreed as to this point. As far as The Scarlet Letter is 
concerned, it is enough to say that the biographer seems 
pretty completely ,to miss the spiritual, deeply optimis- 
tic, and truly religious side of this and some other of 
Hawthorne's works,—just as, in a lesser matter, it should 
be added, he grotesquely misrepresents the romancer’s 
college days at Bowdoin. On the latter theme he seems 
even more anxious than Mr. Henry James to make a 
superficial sneer at a justly eminent, though small, 
American educational institution. Had he taken the 
trouble to familiarize himself with the printed testimony 
of the late Professor Alpheus 8. Packard and the late 
John 8. ©. Abbott on this theme, or to make some 
inquiries of Hawthorne’s surviving classmate, ex-Senator 
James W. Bradbury of Augusta, Maine, he would have 
been able to come nearer the facts of*the case. 

The biography as a whole is very pleasantly written, 
despite some evidences of haste, such as “try and coax 
him,” etc.; it contains at least enough new information, 
from a fresh point of view, to make it worth reading 
Ahrough; and it may we}l be added to the library shelf, 
if only for its long and admirable (though not strictly 
complete) bibliography of Hawtborne, by Mr. John P. 
Anderson, of the British Museum. Furthermore, it is 
sold at a price seeming very small in view of its solidly 
handsome typography and binding. 

Of Mr, Charles J. Woodbury’s beautifully manufac- 
tured and agreeable volume of Talks with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, readers were given a full anticipatory view in 
the author's article contributed to The Century, last year, 
which was-made the basis of a long review in this column, 
entitled Hints on Self-Help. Those interested in the 
article or the review, or in Emerson himself, will here 
find a valuable, though of course not uniformly valuable, 
collection of largely unfamiliar or ungathered Uicta of 
Emerson's, grouped under the heads of Meeting, Coun- 
sel, Criticism, Concord, Transcendentalism, Presence, 
Method, and Manhood. Mr. Woodbury’s own Emer- 
sonianisms of attitude or phrase are sometimes a little 
amusing; and this modern Boswell might, more than his 
predecessor, have condensed here and there, as some of 
the recorded sayings are but amplifications of what 
Emerson has put into the more careful language of his 
own essays and poems. But the volume as a whole is 
readable, instructive, and distinctly worth making and 
owning. Its frontispiece is a photogravure from a pic- 
ture unfamiliar even to some of those who have collected 
photographs or engravings of the philosopher. 








Mrs. A. W. Wilson’s Letters from the Orient to her 
Daughters at Home, while not displaying any great nov- 
elty of theme or brilliancy of description, nevertheless 
portray, in a clear and instructive way, certain phases of 
native life and missionary labor in Japan, China, and 
India. The old story needs often to be retold for the 
securmg of new helpers, whether they are to be stirred 
to offer money or personal service; and the present 
author, in her familiar letters to her danghters, restates 
the opportunities and demands for Christian civilization 
in the crowded Asiatic field. (743 5} inches, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. 258. Nashville, Tennessee: Publishing House 
ofthe Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Price, $1.00.) 





‘ LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


During the past few weeks there have died four men, 
known both as authors and as workers. Cardinal New- 
man was of course the mosteminent. His career as a con- 
structive religionist was a comparative failure, whether 
one considers his endeavors to erect the Church of Eng- 
land into a great catholic church for the modern world, 
or his promujgation of the claims of the Church of Rome 
to be one, invariable, infallible, and holy; but though 
most of his books must go the way of controversial lit- 
erature, there will long remain some of his fervid, original, 
helpful, and in the true sense catholic, hymns; and the 
memory of his clear and attractive prose, as regards 
which he left scarcely a rival among living men, save 
Ruskin,—himself now dying in mind and body. Dr. 
F, H. Hedge, who, like Newman, passed hence in a good 
old age, was prominent, rather than influential, in the 
history of Boston Unitarianism during the past half- 
century. There is no reason to call any of his books a 
permanent addition to American literature or theological 
peholarship; but he was a very considerable helper, 
through his great volume of translations from The Prose 
Writers of Germanf, and otherwise, in bringing the 
fruits of Continental letters to the nourishment of 
American culture in its period of greatest development. 
Charles Loring Brace, in his Gesta Christi and other 
works, showed a somewhat unusual aptitude for making 





of others; and any man ‘wight be glad to leave his 
memory as organizer of the efficient Children’s Aid 
Society in New York. John Boyle O’Reilly, editor, 
poet, novelist, lecturer, and politician, promoted reforms 
among the Roman Catholic readers of his paper, The 
Pilot, without making too marked a break with their 
religious or social prejudices; and the distinctly Ameri- 
can element in our Irish Roman Catholicism is consider- 
ably the stronger because of the work of his tongue and 
pen for twenty years. His remarkably romantic career 
in early life, and the rare heartiness and humanity of his 
friendships, would have made him ¢ notable figure, aside 
from hia prominence as publicist or orator. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1890. 

North Carolina, didtrict, at Asheville............ September 15, 16 

" - “ at Edenton............. September 18, 19 
Virginia, state, at Lynchburg...........-cseses ese September 24-26 
Pennsylvania, state, at New Castle...September 30 to October 2 
Nova Scotia, at Bridgewater..........0. s-csssees seeseeseeees October 7-9 
New Brunswick, at Chatham......... Gobeciaes grreseenee October 14-16 
Maine, state, at Waterville.......0...cccccosesscessereeeee October 14-16 
Vermont, state, at Wells River.........0. s+ October 21-23 
Ontario, province, at Brantford..............006 sesssere October 28-30 
Connecticut, biennial, state, at Deabyry cep cacoah November 11-13 
New Hampshire, state, at Pittsfield..............0+ November 11-13 
Michigan, state, at Lansing.......0..66 ssscseste sovseese December 2-4 





THE OUTCOME, 

It would be impossible to estimate the outcome of use- 
fulness of the various forms of Sunday-school convention 
work as it is carried on in the United States and Canada. 
A single instance, however, is brought out in a letter 
recently received from that indefatigable worker, Mr. 
William Reynolds, of Peoria, Illinojs, president of the 
International Convention of 1887, and who has been 
traveling from state to state, assisting and encouraging 
the work of organization, and rousing the people to a 
sense of the importance of the Sunday-school as an 
institution, Mr. Reynolds says: 

“T have just returned from the Missouri State Sunday- 
school Convention at Sedalia. .Jt was a grand meeting, 
the reports showing every county but three, in the state, 
organized. One man became responsible for five thousand 
dollars for prosecuting the work in the coming year in 
Missouri. He is a leading business man of St. Louis, 
who had never been at a state Sunday-school convention 
before. He was so impressed with the importance of the 
work by what he heard of what had been. done and is to 
do, that he arose in the convention and made his mag- 
nificent pledge. One of the results of these conventions 
is to awaken and arouse such men ‘as these to give their 
éime, influence, ‘and money for pushing onward this 
grand work. And they are doing it all over this nation 
as never before.” 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN BRITISH INDIA. 
BY DR. JAMES L, PHILLIPS. 


All lovers of Christian effort in behalf of children and 
young folk must have been watching with growing in- 
terest and gladness the rapid extension of the Sunday- 
school system in India. 

Earnest toilers, missionaries and others, foreign and 
native, have been pushing on this important department 
with faith and vigor for years in some parts of India; but 
during the past fifteen years, particularly since the great 
Decennial Missionary Conference of Calcutta, in Christ- 
mas week of 1882, special attention has been devoted to 
this line of work. The whole afternoon of the first day 
of that delightful meeting of seven days at the Indian 
capital, attended by over four hundred missionaries from 
all India, Burmah, and Ceylon, was occupied with ad- 
dresses and papers, and a brisk discussion of practical 
Sunday-school themes. 

Those who attended the recent International Sunday- 
School Convention at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will 
recall the sheet of statistics freely distributed there, 
giving the figures compiled for the World’s Sunday- 
School Convention in London last summer. On this 
sheet only five countries of Asia are reported, India 
taking the lead with 2,757 Sunday-schools, 5,744 teach- 
ers, and 110,270 pupils. The India Sunday-School 
Union, through its able and energetic secretary, the Rev. 
T. J. Scott, D.D., of the American Mission at Bareilly, 
N. W. P., has for years been doing a noble work. Dr. 
Scott is the author of an admirable Sunday-school manual] 
for India, and has written much and well upon Sunday- 





popular the results of scholarly investigation on the part 


report, read at the seventh session of the India Sunday- 
School Union, held in Calcutta last December, he said : 

“India’s future is in the hands of the children of this 
hour, to whom Sunday-school workers may make their 
bow.as the great men of the next generation. In God's 
order the great deeds and grand activities of the future 
are wrapped up in the childhood of the present. A rab- 
binical comment on the words of the Psalm, “Touch not 
mine anointed, and do my prophets no harm,” makes 
the Lord’s anointed ones the school children, and his 
prophets their teachers, Tenderness towards, and wise 
training of, these anointed ones of the Lord, whose 
breath is to him a savor more sweet smelling than the 
sacrifice smoking on the altar, will mold India’s coming 
great leaders and heroes.” 

All India seems ripe for Sunday-school extension. 
Twenty-five years ago it was believed that only the chil- 
dren of the nominal Christian community could be 
brought into our Sunday-schools,.but now, throughout 
India, Burmah, and Ceylon, special efforts are made for 
bringing in Hindoo children, and those Mohammedans, 
the aboriginal tribes, and all others belonging to the 
non-Christian community. There is indeed an open and 
effectual door for Sunday-school extension on every 
hand, and few of the “many adversaries” Paul found at 
Ephesus, The children of the heathen are attracted by 
the singing of sweet hymns, by pretty pictures, and by 
the personal kindness of Christians, to the Sunday-school, 
and by a little tact can easily be kept in the class. But 
perhaps more will be reached by special methods, In 
homes of the people, in the seclusion of the zenana, even, 
little Sunday-school classes have been conducted suc- 
cessfully, and the fruit has appeared in due time. Mis- 
sionaries are coming to feel that, wherever they have 
day schools for secular instruction, during the week, 
there should be and can be an hour of Bible study on 
Sunday. So all missionary schools in cities, villages, 
and in the very jungles, are beginning to have their 
Sunday session for studying the Scriptures, 

And, what is specially cheering, some miasionaries are 
winning their way into native schools entirely inde- 
pendent of all missionary connection or control, and pre- 
vailing upon Hindoo teachers to call their pupils together 
for an hour’s Bible lesson on Sunday. These are some 
of the many and multiplying methods adopted by Sun- 
day-school workers in India. Church and chapel gchools, 
house classes,—or, if you please, the home department, 
—outdoor schools under trees for the very poorest chil- 
dren, and others too numerous to mention, are now being 
opened all over India. : 

As to Sunday-school literature, lesson-helps, etc., a 
good beginning has been made, As the English lan- 
guage spreads,—and it is spreading very rapidly,—much 
of our Sunday-school literature will have to be in Eng- 
lish ; but for years to come we shall need commentaries, 
lesson papers, maps, hymns, etc., as we shall the Word 
of God itself, in the vernaculars of the people. Our mis- 
sionary pfesses are doing a grand work; and a broader, 
more blessed work is before them. Both missionaries 
and their native helpers are writing commentaries and 
Sunday-school notes. These are already appearing at 
regular intervals in Bengali, Urdu, Hindi, Oriya, Mar- 
hati, Tamil, and other principal languages of India; but 
there remains much more to be undertaken and accom- 
plished in this line. 


America and Great Britain has been introduced in some 
schools, and is bound to win its way, I believe, through- 
out India. Sunday-school journals from England and 
America, and among them The Sunday School Times, 
are being read {jy an eager and increasing number of 
earnest workers for India’s millionsof children and youth. 
Some of the readers of The Sunday School Times know 
that the India Sunday-school Union sent a strong memo- 
rial to the World’s Sunday-school Convention at Lon- 
don last year: In this there was an urgent plea for a 
general secretary for India, who should devote his “ whole 
time and strength to this one wofk,” and the following 
words concerning the needs of ghis great field: “The 
importance to missionary work of such a secretary for 
India cannot be overestimated. We do not know of any 
single office that means more for India just now. ... He 
should visit all parts of India, urge the importance of 
Sunday-school work, stir up af interest, form auxiliary 
unions, grapple the question of Sunday-school literature 
rand appliances, and establish and maintain some kind 
of a Sunday-school journal for India.” - 
American Sunday-school workers will be glad to know 
that the plea of India prevailed, Her memorial was 
cordially entertained by the London convention, and 





school topics for Indian periodicals. In his interesting 
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viding the money for opening and prose- £B q| ance af this Year FREE 


cuting this new work. The nomination of 
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general secretary was left to the India 
Sunday-school Union, and, negotiations \ 
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being now concluded, the writer, who 
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has served for seventeen years as educa- 
tional and medical missionary in Bengal, 
is about to embark for Calcutta. The 
months of September and October will 
be devoted to addresses, in behalf of this 
Sunday-school enterprise, in the chief 
towns of Great Britain, after which he 
will proceed to Bombay, reaching the 
Sunday-school convention at Lahore in 
December, and after it the annual meet- 
ing of the India Sunday-school Union at 
Calcutta. In behalf ofthe Sunday-schools 
of the Indian Empire, and of the millions 
of children yet unreached within its bor- 
ders, he would crave most earnestly the 
prayers of American Christians, 
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A CONDENSED FOOD 


THE ONLY RAW FOOD.—Keeps in any climate. Does not 





BOVININ > spoil. Is retained by the most irritable stomach. Creates new 
blood faster than any other preparation, Palatable, Nutritious. Is the only nutrient that 
will permanently relieve nervous prostration and debility... Upon it, puny and feeble infants 
and children and their ej mothers thrive wonderfully. — a pena a 
nsable in cholera infantum an ttle contains D, o 
il diseases of children. One -BOVININ ™ pounds of meat. We have 
letters of commendation from the following prominent physicians, and have authority to use 
them to confirm our integrity and the merits of BO : D, A. K. Steele, M.D., 1801 
State Street, Chicago, Ill., President of the —- Medical Society, and Professor in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. Graeme M. Hammond, M.D., 58 West 45th Street, New 


York City, Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous system, New York Post Graduate 
School and Hospital, and over 100 others. Send for our pamphlet containing them. Professor 


A. L. Loomis, of the Medical Department of the University of 
New York, says: “I prescribe Raw Food BOVININE and 


-BOVININE. 


WORTH REPEATING 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 





[The Very Rev. G.,Granville Bradley, D.D., Dean of be’ 
Westminster, in The North American Review. ]} ¥ 
It may be worth while to point out to th 

any reader...a few of the more direct of 

and less general associations of this same th 
chapel [of Henry VII.], in which he may pe 

imagine himself to be seated. As he w 

passes within its open gates, with their lo 

ornamental work oF ancient bronze, he tk 
may read something of the ideas that ef 
filled its founder’s brain as he designed hi 

and planned it. There he may pause for w 

a moment to decipher the symbols that h: 

still tell, not only of the idle dream of tk 

recovering the throne of France, which te 

he claimed as being the grandchild of che di 

daughter of France, the widow of its con- 1 

queror, Henry V., but of something far T 

more real and far more substantial. In a. 

that Portcullis of Lancaster, that Fetter- 

lock of York, may be read the peaceful 

unior of the two rival houses of York and 


Lancaster, the close of the Wara of the 
Roses, in which the feudal baronage of 
England had dashed itself to pieces in 
savage battles, in ruthless slaughter, and 
on bicody scaffolds. ... o 

We may remember, .. . as we examine 
that monument of Torregiano’s art, that 
the three coffins underneath it mark the 
long-delayed and peaceful consolidation 
of the whole island in which our fathers 
lived,—a consolidation marked by the 
accession vo the throne of England first 
of a Welsh and secondly of a Scottish 
king. And from this grave we may pass 
with redoubled interest to the ancient 
chapel of the Confessor in the great church 
below, where for three centuries hung, 
hard by the shrine of the meek royal saint, 
the golden circlet torn from the head of 
the !ast Welsh king, and the “stone of 
fate” wrested from untamable Scotland 
by the Edward who sleeps so near it; and 
whatever blood runs in our veins, Scottish 
or Welsh or English, we may feel that 
this chapel breathes a message of peace 
to all those ancient symbols of the discord 
of centuries. ‘ 

But these are mere fragments of the 
associations that swarm around the visitor 
to this Tudor chapel. Here in its north- 
ern aisle lie side by side the coffins of two 
sisters,—the great Elizabeth, whose mem- 
ory is cherished in the name of the State 
of Virginia, and the unloved and unhappy 
Mary. There in its southern aisle, close 
to the kneeling figure of her murdered 
husband, Darnley, is the effigy of the Mary, 
Queen of Scots, whose death-warrant 
Elizabeth signed. Their spirits are with 
the Father ofall spirits; their bodies rest 
- beneath the same roof in this “ temple of 
reconciliation and peace.” There in the 
same grave sleeps, amidst the wreck of the 
Stuart race, the Prince Rupert, whose 
headstrong charges broke in vain against 
the stedfast courage of Cromwell and bis 
Ironsides. Beneath the feet of those who 
tread this floor still sleeps the much-loved 
daughter of Cromwell, amidst the graves 
of kings,—of the Cromwell who was laid 
to his rest in kingly pomp beneath its 
eastern window. ard by, and side by 
side with the Stuarts from whom she , 
sprung, lies the ancestress of the House 
of Hanover. Almost in its center sleeps 
the Hanoverian king, George II., his dust 
mingling with that of the good Queen 
Caroline. Beneath the same pavement 
are the graves of one after another of the 
same dynasty; among them that of the 
Cumberland, who broke the hopes of 
the Stuarts on the bloody moor of 
Culloden. 

These are only some of the memories 
which this chapel evokes, It covers the 
dust alike of Charles II., of William III. 
and of Queen Mary, and of Queen Anne, 
her husband, and their offspring. Yet I 
cannot turn from jt. without reminding 
my readers that it includes among its 
treasures the grave of my beloved and 
lamented predecessor, the Arthur Stanley 
who was as dear to the heart of America 
as to that of England, or without calling 
attention to the window that he raised to 
the memory of his wife, herself of the race 
of the Robert Bruce of Bannotkburn, 
where the stin setting in the far west still 
speaks of a tie that bound them to lands 
and communities that lie beyond theocean. 

And which shal! I mention of the in- 
numerable points of interest in the great 
church itself, through which the visitor 
will pass.as he leaves this chapel? Shall 
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prefer it to any similar preparation.” 





I speak of the graves of its early kings, 














here, in vaults beneath the 
above ground in their marble tombs—the 
third Henry, who raised that church of 
such peerless beauty, and built that “ in- 
comparable” chapter-house; the Edward 
whose trophies torn from Wales and Scot- 
land I have just mentioned; his grandson, 
the third Edward, who began the century 
of long and terrible wars with France; 
the ilfstarred Richard II., whose youthful 
portrait still hangs upon our walls, and 
whose bones were at last brought to their 
long home by hia remorseful conqyeror; 
the fifth Henry, above whose headless 
: effigy still rises the fair chantry raised to 
his memory by the wife and child from 
whom death so soon divided him, and still 
hang the shield and helmet and saddle 
that tell of the day of Agincourt? There, 
teo, rest at last the bones of his wife, the 
descendant of St. Louis, from whose second 
marriage sprung the father of the first 
Tudor king, of whose work here we have 
already spoken. 

[ must not linger over these memories 
of an unforgotten past. But I may ee 
those who enter that great church b 
northern transept that they tread, perha 
unconsciously, on the dust of sudedisen 
who bear names as familiar to Americans 
as to ourselves: of a Grattan, a Castle- 
reagh, of two Pitts, and of Charles James 
Fox. Above them rise the statues, not 
only of a Peel, a Beaconsfield, a Palmers- 
ton, the three Cannings, but one com- 
manding figure, with arm. outstretched, 
looks down upon the visitor as he passes 
through the northern entrance, It repre- 
sents the dominating figure of the middle 
period of the last century, of the epoch of 
which the great transatlantic republic was 
the latest birth,—the statesman whose 
greatness is identified with the expansion 
of Great Britain, It is the Chatham to 
whosé sagacity we owe the choice of Wolfe 
and the end of that strife that was decided 
on the Heights of Abraham. You may 
see him there, that maker of the greatness 
of a greater Britain, with eagle counte- 
nance and eager gesture, as though still 
not merely hurling defiance at his coun- 
try’s foes, but uttering his memorable 
pleading for what he believed to be the 
righteous cause of the yet unborn republic 
beyond the seas, 

As we pass from the Tudor chapel to 
that northern transept, we may pause be- 
fore the huge and towering memorial of 
the dying Wolfe; of him to whose dear- 
bought victory we might almost say that 
we owe the momentous—let me use once 
more the word—the momentous result 
that English—not French—is the speech, 
English—not French—the race, of the 
masters of North America. Or, if we 
cross then toward the southern transept, 
we may stay our steps at the spot where, 
from the days of the Norman Conqueror, 
every sovereign of England has received 
the crown; and we may pause for a mo- 
ment at the place where our Queen, hon- 
ored in America as in her own realm, gave 
thanks amidst her children and her chil- 
dren’s children, and surrounded by ten 
thousand of her people, for fifty years of 
beneficent rule. emey pass onward by 
the bust of Dryden to the bust of Long- 
fellow, dear'to England as to his own 
people. All around us are the graves or 
the memorials of poets, of writers, and of 
thinkers, from the tomb of Chaucer, who 
was laid to rest five hundred years ago, to 
that of Charles Dickens, into whose still 
oom grave poor men and women ard 
children threw their offerings of summer 
flowers scarcely twenty summers before 
these pages will appear. 

A few steps will lead us from Poet's 
Corner to the nave. There, amidst the 
memorials of gallant soldiers and sailors, 
whose stubborn heroism built up in later 
days the English empire, we shall notice 
the monument of André, with its fair 
crown of American autumn leaves, sym- 
bolizing the healing of the long-past bit- 
terness of an almost civil strife. There, 
too, we may note the one spot on conse- 
crated English walls that contains an 
effigy of Washington. Thence we may 
cross to the monument—removyed of late 
in order to be placed within the reach of 
every American visitor—of the young 
Howe who fell on the march to Ticonde- 
roga, raised to him by a grateful “ Province 
of Massachusetts” not yet divided from 
the realm of England. Or we may enter 
the dim baptistery, and, above the effigy | swan 6 
of Wordsworth, the bust of Keble, and the 
memorial of the blind Fawcett, raise our 
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two sacred poets of this mother-land 
as | by a citizen of Philadelphia,... 

h has been sid. A building 
whose historical associations, apart from 
its | and traditions, extend in an 
unbroken line through eight centuries, 
Ae: «an which the current of English 
ry has flowed, leaving traces at every 
pretty es on its walls and floors, may 
excuse some prolixity in a vain attempt to 
touch even a very few of its leading 
features, Through all that time it has 
been, still is, and [ trust may long remain, 
no mere house of tombs, no mausoleum, 
or muséum, or Walhalla, but a Christian 
church, the house of God, sacred in the 
eyes of thousands as the national sanc- 
tuary of ourrace. The famous chapel that 
marks its eastern extremity was once con- 
secrated to the worship of her whom men 
then hailed as the Queen of Heaven; 
whom we are content to honor as the 
human mother of our Saviour Christ. You 
may see even now on its western wall some 
tokens of that ceremony of consecration 
of “this Cha rl of Our Lady,” as its 
founder calle For ages the roof of 
the greater pil itself dedicated to the 
Fisherman oftheGalileanSea, rahg to daily 
and nightly services, chanted in Fetin by 
black-cowled monks, or to Latin masses 
celebrated by gorgeously vested priests. 
For three long centuries our English lit- 
urgy has been in daily use. If,as is natural, 
but a limited number of worshipers are 
usually present at its morning services, 
you may see its seats well filled at a later 
hour, and crowded to excess at every ser- 
vice on the Lord’s Day; and you may hear 
the sound of the familiar English hymn 
pealed forth: by hundreds of voices of 
reverent worshipers, gathered from all 

arts of our own kingdom and of the 
nglish- apesking world, 
May it long serve many uses! May it 
gather together earnest seekers after God, 
and aid them by spoken words, by devout 
worship, by inspiring music, in liftin 
their thoughts to a world unseen | And 
may it continue to awaken .in Satna, 
who under our own and far-off skies speak 
our tongue, a growing interest in its 
ancient memories; a sense of all we owe 
to times long lett behind; a sense that 
among God’s best gifts to man is that of 
the example and the leading and the 
pene of mighty genius and of surpass- 
ness; of those who have received 
iam rgely and rightly used those high gifts 
which come down from the Father of 
lights, the Giver of every good gift and 
every perfect gift, in whom, wHatever the 
changes that time works on haman his- 
tory, is no variableness nor shadow of 
turning! 

















Estey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years. 

An enormous nutber! No other 
Organ has been so popular. No other 
Organ has had such a sale. 

We want to secure the best concep- 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an. 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one specimen illustration. 


“Tf payment had been made 
for those organs in silver dollars 
at $100 per organ, the pile would 
now reach 200 times as high as 
the famous Eiffel Tower.” 


This is a good Mlustration, Perhaps 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Yt 


159 Tremont Street, Boston. 
1 Broadway, New York, 
3 aap 7th Street 
State and Jackson on, Strvate, Ci 
1d mage Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 
a "sogreageemand Book of Facts (con- 
es with 46 illustrations) 
penern nS ‘ow Large is 200,000, 
will be ‘mmailed free; one copy to one 
address. 

















CORNISH soared 
ORGANS °****Fziscts. xs. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN and Pu PIANO Cl C0, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 












eyes to the window placed in memory of 
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EDITORIAL ROOMS, 
* Good Housekeeping.” 


Springfield, Mass, April 5, 1890, 
SHerman “Kine” VAPORIZER Co. 


Gentlemen.—I have used your Vapor- 
izer for an aggravated case of catarrh, with 
excellent results. In the mid-winter of 
1888-89, I first tried the Vaporizer, and 
soon found myself free from catarrh, from 
which I had suffered for several years, es- 
pecially in cold weather. 

I have since used the Vaporizer during 
the past winter,—one of the worst seasons 
known for catarrhal complaints,— and 
have been entirely free from catarrh, the 
first winter season for many years. 

Yours truly, 
Crank W. Bryan. 

SELF-ACTING. Each Vaporizer sold charged 
for use. No care except to replenish once in two 


months, at expense of 4 to 8 cents, according to 
size. Three sizes : $3.50, $5.00, $8.00, 


Illustrated pamphlet free to all. Address, 


SHERMAN “KING” VAPORIZER COMPANY, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Boston, New York, 
_ ee or ata. 20 


Church, Lodge, 
! Parior, 
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Boston, Mass. 
46 bebo 14th Street, New Yo: =. 


Arch Street, Philade 
ne E Furniture Co., nusapolis, 


BAXTER C, SWAN 
ax> LODG 
FURNITUR 


aerate 


sammy {2 





net. S48 Bpuih Serena 


A.B. & E 
Manufacturers of of PULPIT ‘IT SUITS, 
——_— 











CHURCH ORCANS 


THEO, ©. KNAUFF COMPANY, 
238 Dean Street, Philadelphia. 


SUNDAY-8CHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


@Uk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 
Send for illustrated . 
price-list. 









‘ €. A. HART @ ©0., 
133 N. 34 St., 
4 Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 


os and all other uses, 
si8c0'6 OS., Baltimore, Md. 
catalogue 


for Ulustrated 








For Sa Gutlds, etc. 
HORSTMANN BROS. & CO. oth @ Ononee eaten: 
Philadelphia. Send for illustrated price lists, 


PAN —E LE D? The best for churches, stores, or 


esidences. Send for circular, 


METAL Give ppeaeares foe an estimate, 
CEILINCS 18 Rose Street, New Tork. 


CHURCH LAMPS: AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BUSNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or no sale, Be 
timate given of cost and descriptivecata. 
logue ey EL, wis maces. 


— Ga 


etn: 


SR. or oie, Four w for :Sce rien 


BELL FOUN Sa 
Bissett & TIP. ¢ Cineinnati.d 


O74 





















PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & 00, 


et St. 


TOOL PHILADELP UTA, BA. 


Send for Household Tool Chest Catalogue. 


PATENTS, !:siziztt 
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The Husted ae 
* 

“ J 
Investment Co kinsis 
Places its loan in or near the two Kansas Citys 
on productive, profit-earning real estate worth 
2% to FIVE TIMES the sum loaned; 
the Company's $250,000 paid-in Capital 
its Gueranteed Mortgages and Debentures rest. 
Conservative investors and trustees looking for 
FAIR PROFIT with ABSOLUTE SAFETY 


invariably‘ like them. g@-Send for free booklet 
showing fully what they are, and how made, 


New York Manager—F. E. ‘MAINE, Auburn, N.Y, 
Philadelphia Manayers—B, F. GLENN & SON, 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
$1,500,000 TRUST CO. Sibo,c00 


100,000 
DENVER, ba arly 
First Mortgage Loans 
and Cold Debentures. 
Branch Offices: Boe my , Albany, N.Y,; 40 Wall 


St., N, Y, City; o Bdg., Boston; Builitt Bdg., 
Phil'’a, Pa.; 2 Cornhill and "Lioyds, — Eng. 
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INS SURE -IN THe 








wapeen beg p= LAsEnee, 
sagreeee experience in Yount may oy Nn mag gmoney tn Nob N 


Rates netto lenuers, 7 to spe ®per cent. Time, rf 
years, For details and references. write for cit circular 


reas BONDS J AND D OTHER er 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE co., 


ses and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON, 
For example of its operation, address the com- 
pany, giving your age. 


OVER 350,000 acres of C hoice Farm Lands. Fail 
ure of crops never knowh. Bestall- pe-yens Aieaseie 
theworld., Soiladapted toall kindsof farming. Pl 
of water. Low prices, and unusually liberal 
CG, E. Stunons, LandCom. C. aN. W. R’y, Chicago, I 




















OVEARS EXPERIENCE AS HEATING 
& VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
For Informaricn Appiy To Your Srtam furte 


OR FuRNACE DEALER OR SEND for ItiusTAATED 
PAMPHLET Maiito Fate 


FULLER & WARREN CO. 


TROF, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND. BOSTON . NEW YORA. 


arraactive WALL PAPER 


renee yb Dy oamn ous am 


poate Satie Rises os 
Every Good 


Circular ef" Never Break” tock Ooctlon Cea 


The BRONSON SUPPLY 00..Cleveland. Ohia, 























A BEAUTIFUL (Stem Wind Lady's or 


GOLD sie $18, 


y Sess neta ee at 
gee = © to $40. eee 


fi poo 
eS saa Go Fiimatn 
SEA SHELLS. 


To any one erating & or my list of SuxeLis, CURTOs, 
and SUB-TROPICAL ANTS, I will mali a box econ- 

taining ten varieties of Ska SHELIS, upon receipt 
of sixteen ans -the actual charge for postage 


istry fee, 
vines mich AnD scoTT, Sarasota, Fila. 


OLD COINS = before 


AATRIG@ Wanted, spec jally dates before’ 
1869. Highest rices paid for hom 

dreds of kinds. W rite at once for particulars which may» 

be worth hundreds of dollars to you; 

* W.E. SKINNER, 22 Medford St, 


enclose stamp. 
> Boston, Mass. Mass. 
FOR y LADIES’. AND CHILDREN’S EN’S SHOES, 
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FRANK MILLER'S. ‘CROWN DRESSING. 





















































‘You"}l “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
yournew." If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
way from old fashioned methods and adopt the lubor- 
saving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times. 
en one te seweays hy aang 0 oxtapat 

© in your house-cleaning. Neo. gs. 
—= 





EDUCATIONAL. 
Mr. CaRRo.t (Ill,) Seminary. “Oreads” free, 


ER speves UTR, CARLISLE, PA. 

Lg hey es 7 oung ladies. Re- 
Mn EXTER, Prin. 
BETHLEHEM PA. BISHOPTHORPE. 


Boarding-schoo! for Girls, Ro . th’ 
Gens September 17, 1890, F, 1. W ees 
tert YN MAWRBR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 














Pa., ae miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Lived program, stating the graduate and 
courses of study for the academic 


year, pod ny tes sent on application. 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE 


Gives home care, theron h wa oi or business prepe- 
oy 








For boys only. AMBERS, 
ew Je 
GTON (N. J.) SEMINARY AND 
LAD * COLLEG 


5ist year. Offers rare 
facilities. ong moesraae. and 


Steam heatin ;_fire y of 
access, THOS. HANLO eD.. ‘Presiden for 21 years, 


Preaiamnens erat Military institute. 


rit, Porcireniars, aad 
ber17. For pening address 
WARRING, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
_ WESLEYAN ACADEMY. .?% 
* ofthe 
AcademicSchoolsin New 
“payment of 1 in advance will cover 
tuition,board,washing, py roem.ond heating for 
Verm, beginning Aug. ._ Send for catalogue 
Principal, Wilbraham, Mass. 
HEUTENHAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Pa. (Near Philadelphia.) Unexcelled 
and surroundings. Perfect school net 
Thorough og fA, Gymnasium, Chapel, and Drill EF i. 
Ay ey for best Colleges and Scientific 
umber — ck © ay. $500 per year. 


E extres, Dlustra ahogue 
JOHN CALVIN: RICE, A. M., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA Siz 


CurmsterR, Pa. 20th year opens Se 
A MILITARY CoLLEe — 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, Arts. 
7, Course of one year. 
Circulars o: Cc. E. Hyatt, President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
item les spacious country seat of Jay Cooks, 

begin its forty-first y ear Wednesday, September 
84. Forcirculars. apply to Puincirata, Ogonta School, 

















Principal Bmerit: 
ise Frances E. BENNETT, Miss H. A. Dinara, 


SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


USIC2 TIANO ORGAN” ORGAN, 
Ay ny 

eo hie Te 
etc. ion and at Seaton ay Ton Ara 


AU FOL Moms { im fort i Bt Sto. 
ENGLAND cONs' VATORY. 
ounsas, Dir 


on, Mass. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Coure=s in ral science hemustry, 
physics, ‘civil ‘ona ekaliol s a eam me- 
chanic arts, modern lan: history, and politi- 
al science. Ladies’ course in literature and sci- 
ence. All tuition Free. Board and other ex- 
I very low. New buildings and equipments. 
term opens September 10. For catalogue, ad- 

dress GEO. W. ATHERTON. LL.D., President, 
State te College, Centre Co., Pa. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” |: 


Mr. J. D. Wattles, publisher of The Sunday Scheel 
Times, in answer to an inquiry, wrote: “I have pe 
sonal knowledge of cases treated by Prof. E.8. Jann- 

a ners confidence in him, and the methods 

Send for $+ page pam hietto KE. S. JOHNSTON'S 


Seeies*e. = 1th & Spring Garden Streets, 
STAMMERING 
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The Test of Au Tests. 


The severe analytical tests to which the various baking 
powders have from time to time been placed have demonstrated 
clearly to the public the relative merits of the different brands 
from a scientific point of view. The official Government inves- 
tigations, for instance, have shown that the Royal Baking 
Powder gives off the largest amount of leavening gas, and 
therefore is the most economical for general use. They also 
show the Royal to be absolutely pure and wholesome. For 
these reasons the Royal was recommended for. Government 
uses, and it is now used in the ‘War and Navy departments. 

But the crucial test of the kitchen is, after all, the 
* most satisfactory to the housekeeper. 
powder that never fails to make light, sweet, whole- 
some and palatable bread, biscuit, cake, etc., is the 
one that will be selected by the practical house- 
keeper and received into her kitchen for continuous 
This test the Royal Baking Powder has 
stood for twenty-five years without failure, and 
hence its reputation as the best baking powder 
made has spread from house to house, until its use 
has become as universal as its merits are unrivaled. 
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OHIO STATE 


W'eent on peers here. es Preace arsed mses 


UNIVERSITY, 


8; CTO. Laboratories. Information 





USHING ACADEMY, As Mass, 
C For both sexes. ye = cate- 
logue. H. 8, COWELL, Priwcira.. 





END for croulars to th 
Ok ¥erie VAGLEY INSTITUTE, 
Mystic,Conn, Twenty-third year. 





Roast? COLES, Nyacx-on-the-Hud- 
son, N.Y. Both sex oan ee. 
Music and art specialt ties a 
did results. An endowment ot Indes ‘at $200. 
Catalogues. W. H. BANNISTER, President, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY {ion ors cone women, 


Buildings unsurpassed for ey and health. Full 
corps competent teach Yea Septem 
ber 10, 1890. For circulars and odualasion, pp aos Miss 
ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal, Bradfo 











a BOY AN D GIRL" 








What shall we have them taught, and where 7 


Peirce College 


—or— 
BUSINESS AND SHORT-HAND, 
Record Bullding, 

917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH FLOORS, 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions. 


Opening day, September 2, 1896,° Eleven 
hundred and forty-one (1,141) separate students 
last year. Early application n necessary. 











Our students uniformly bear testimony in 
favor of the utility and practicability of the 
course of instruction, the skill and devotion of 
the Faculty, and the earnestness of effort and 
the gene: success attending the same in 
moting their interests after leaving college. 


No trouble and no charge made to any one 
for supplying book-keepers, cashiers, salesmen, 
stenographie clerks, or general aasistants in the 
poms ny we Business men may expect 

re of graduates this year than before, as the 
standard for greduation has b has been raised. 


Peirce College Writing Writing Slips and Real Busi- 
ness Forms, by Professor A Root, for home 


practice, one dollar a set, t, postage prepaid. 


Twenty-sixth (26) College Annual, Gradu- 
a Exercisesincluding addresses by President 
heed, of Dickinson College, and Bishop Foss, 
ete., sent when requested. Address, 


, Thomas May Peirce, M.A., Ph.D., 








cored. EJ.ET ORPE, Newton Cente Meat 


Principal and Founder. 





The Bunday Beboo! Times intends te admit only advertisements that ere trustworthy. Should, however, as advertisement of « party notin good standing be leadvertentiy Inserted, 





LAVERACK (N. ¥.) COLLEGE and ie 
son River Institute, College for girls. Boys 
college or business. Conservatory of 
aw mh gy in all dopart- 
ments, 37th year opens 
catalogue. Rey, A. H. 


DO YOU WANT *°Sbuckron, 


or to take special college or preparatory courses at 
poate? If 80, you should oe yourself with 
oie 


ence methods Regutour 
Colle; ress, JOHN H. DANI ARIEL Mentone 
New Haven, Conn. 


ELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2005 and 2027 Chestnut Street, Fniledeiphia, 
Miss C, SEryseona®, Principal. 
Boarding and Day. pe bth, ratory, Academic, 
Grammar, Primary, and ues a hee 
For circulars write to 
igs Chestnut Breet, F iphia 


RICKETT COLLECE 


BUSINESS | eae ati SSerunie 


sexes assisted to good positions 
tor Gena tr c Cisonlars and Report of Commencement 


ee 


Education Ends Only with Life. 


This is only one of hundreds of letters that 
come to the Chautauqua office; “I am deeply 
grateful for the benefit I have received from 


the grand idea of Chautauqua work. The study 
so wisely planned has helped me to bear the 
burden of great sorrows and many cares, more 
than anything has ever helped me before. 
Fathers, mothers, ministers and teachers, can 
do much through the Chautauqua system 
for themselyes, and even more for others. Sol- 
itary readers may have all the benefits of mem- 
bership. The readings for this English Year 
are unusually attractive. Write to John H. 
Vincent, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y., for all in- 
formation. 
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BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter arvundihe wee Books 
Are enowns —S ate world. No Press 


uired. ng ink. Note size, $1.0. 
Her sine. § 130. ony geet 


mell, Fail ga receipt of ri Pa. 


ie yt 13. Be Soul ee Sao 
M.. President, | 


SCOTCH TWEEDS FOR AUTUMN 


Our Fall styles in Dress Goods are 
now on exhibition. Having secured 
the productions of the best manufactur- 
ers in Scotland, we are enabled to show 
cgmplete lines of Clan Plaids in rough 
effects, Bannockburn Tweeds and 
Homespuns; Dappled Cheviots with 
knots of silk; Rob Roy Checks, ete. 
Our stock of French Novelties is also 
in readiness, the most varied and taste- 
ful that we have ever shown. 





oe 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and llth St., 
New York. 


300 Dollars 


PREMIUMS 


will be offered to purchasers through Mi. ©. F. 
MOCH & CO.’S Illustrated 


FASHION CATALOGUE. 


A GUIDE OF HOW TO BUY 


DRY GOODS FROM NEW YORK 


and have them cee vesed free o of canvgn—yeen 
rices 








the order m,—at 
He Unite anise lewer than from any other house in 
1890, and mailed free 
ae plication iaisting and titustratin we ores 
hag gente rand nd children's Am! An om adorn- 

Goods, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
AND 

RETAILERS 





6th Ave. and 20th St., New York. 


In writing, please mention this paper. 





It will profit you, and be a favor to us, for you to 
send for 


OUR PRICES AND SAMPLES 
ALL DRY COOoDSs, 


everything for home living, house fara 
| ay ne for wear and adornment of 
e have opened mutually profitable fb relations with 
many readers of The Sunday School Times. 
We want to nad you to the list of our esteemed 
patr ‘ons, and 


SAVE YOUR MONEY 


because our immense stock and large sales make it 
ible for us to sell at very io =. A successful 

experience of fifty-three years in business is a guar. 
antee of our savste and reliability: Our store of 
five stories, each floor 100x175 feet, is filled with 
carefully selected from all markets te cover al your 
wants, in the widest range of quality and variety,—all 
at lowest prices. 

Our object ste F og s reliable business with people 
all over the wor) 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
mas bo NEILLS, 











&@ Send for price-list. 


FREE 94 cloth the famous Plymouth 
8 Pants are cut from, including 
rement blanks and linen 


this Address, rey MOUTH 
ROCK PANTS O0.. to 17 Eliot St., Boston, Mas 





ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. 

An illustrated treatise, interesting to everybody, will 
be sent FREE. Send’ name and address plainly on 
postal, to Box 551, Brock Tow, Mass. 








more of the adjustable librarians are e sve year ue 


covers, a 
stock of the 


$60 “NATIONAL” Type Writer $60 
THE BEST, Irrespective of price. 





- BY and a Pee OE Sesatan a dealers through- 
out the United States. 





will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 


ational Type Writer Co., 716, 717, & 719 Arch St...Paia. 
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